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Distribution Costs Work Insurance 
Of Meat Criticized iat t 
Essential, Says 


Gerard Swope 
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Buses Is Sought’ 


Producer Bearing Unjust Share 
Of Price Reduction, Says 


Farm Board Member 


| 


| 
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sident at Sesquicentennial Says Victory 


Gave Impulse to New Order in World 








Throughout Country Are 
Soliciting Funds 
Supreme Court Dismisses 
Washington State Appeal 
From Opinion Upholding 
Constitutional Restriction 


¢Court Finds Lack 
Of Federal Question 


State Court Had Been Asked to 
Compel School Board to 
Make Instruction in the 
Bible Compulsory 








® 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
refused, on Oct. 19, to consider the chal- 
lenged validity of the provision of the 
Constitution of the State of Washington | 
prohibiting Bible reading and instruction 
in the public schools. 

The court dismissed, for want of a sub- 
stantial Federal question involved, the ap- 
peal in the case of Clithero, etc., Vv. Sho- 
walter, etc., No. 80, in which it was claimed 
that the prohibition is violative of rights 
guaranteed by the Federal Constitution 
ana the Declaration of Independence. 


Ruling of Lower Court 


The provision of the Washington State 
Constitution, as construed by the Supreme 
Court of Washington, affirmatively for- 
bids religious worship, exercise or instruc- | 
tion in the public school system. The lower 

@court, upholding the constitutional pro- | 
vision, denied the petition of the appel- 
lants, taxpayers and parents, for a writ 
of mandamus to compel the State Board | 
of Education to arrange the curriculum 
of the public schools to provide for Bible 
reading and instruction. 


In opposing consideration, counsel for 
the State had maintained that the Fed- 
eral Constitution makes no provision to 
protect citizens in their religious liberties. 
This matter was said to be left to State) 
constitutions and laws. There is also no 
guarantee in the Declaration of Inde-| 
pendence, it was declared, “of the right | 
of these appellants to have the Bible read 
and studied in the public schools.” 


Nature of Appeal 


The case was instituted, according to} 
the petition for appeal, in the Washing- | 
ton Supreme Court to~ecompel the State} 
Board of Education to make provision for | 
daily Bible instruction in the public 
schools. A petition incorporating this re- 
quest was filed by George I. Clithero and 
36 others with the Board, Sept. 9, 1930. 
On Sept. 26, 1930, the Board passed a 
motion that the petition be returned to 


4 


| 


| 


Pan American Nations 
‘Join in Asking Peace 


e . 

YorkKTowN, Va., Oct. 19.—President 
Hoover in an address here today at the 
sesquicentennial celebration of the sur- 
render of Gen. Cornwallis at Yorktown | 


The war of independence, he said, will 


| be interpreted by history more in the light 


of a struggle between English-speaking 
people for the establishment in govern- 
ment “of am extension of a common 
philosophy of human rights begun at 


| Runnymede.” 


This victory, Mr. Hoover declared, gave 
impulse to a new order throughout the 
world, and while England and America 
definitely diverged at Yorktown, the 
march of ideals for which this country 
fought triumphed in England as well. 

While pointing out that present “tem- 
porary dislocations” have been caused by 
the World War, the President stressed 
that “we must not forget that our fore- 
fathers met similar obstacles to progress 
time and again, and yet the Nation 


In Chaco Controversy 


Message With Signatures 
Of All Neutral Countries 


Urges Pacific Settlement’ 


By Bolivia and Paraguay 


A joint cablegram signed by 19 Pan 
American nations was sent Oct. 19 to 


'Paraguay and Bolivia urging those two 
| nations ; 
jtions and take precautions against 


to enter nonaggressive negotia- 
fur- 
ther conflict in the Chaco, the Depart- 
ment of State announced Oct. 19. 
The announcement follows in full text: 
“At a meeting held in the office of the 


| Secretary of State at 12:30 o'clock today 


the following telegram, addressed to the 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs of Bolivia 
and Paraguay, was signed by the repre- 
sentatives of the other 19 countries of 
America: 
Test of Message 

“The representatives of all the Amer- 
ican republics, meeting in Washington 
where the Neutral Commission resides, 
having been duly authorized by their re- 
spective governments, have the honor to 
express to the Governments of Bolivia 
and Paraguay their most earnest desire 
that, with the urgency which the matter 
demands, they sign a pact of nonaggres- 





Mr. Clithero, the Board — sy it] sion, as they have already contemplated 
ae - oe —_ ar cae Vhe | doing, and that they continue their efforts 
make ‘ ; any ] : |} to arrive at 
petition because it raised constitutional | Chaco question which is so preoccupying 
—-. i thts as & refusal to netion the nations of the American continent.” 
onstruing S as s | ini . soakcacan 

the petitioners asked the Supreme Court gate “Henty i. ‘Stimson. stated orally 
" of the State to issue a writ of mandate that in 1929 five neutral countries—Cuba, 
, ; 1 . |the United States, Colombia, Mexico and 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.} | Uruguay—undertook to mediate between 

- ar alana ini amas Paraguay and Bolivia. Although they 


a definitive solution of the, 


For Winter Relief 


Giving of Work, Rather Than 
Dole, Urged by Conference 


Austin, Tex., Oct. 19. 


A broad program of tiding Texas job- 
less over the Winter by a wider spread of 
employment, with charity held back as a 


reserve for use only in emergency Cases, | 


was adopted by Gov. Ross S. Sterling’s 
state-wide employment conference here 
Friday, attended by over 200 leaders of busi- 
ness, industry, labor and official agencies 
of the Government. 

The plan was formulated in resolutions, 
after the conference voted down a proposal 
to levy one day’s income against every 
person as a central relief fund. 

Conference Opposes Dole 

The conference backed up Gov. Sterling's 
plea, made in his speech when he opened 
the conference, that there should be no 
dole, but only labor furnished for those 
who want to work. 

The meeting included members of the 

@ P foint legislative and Governor's Employ- 
ment Committee, State officials, repre- 
sentatives of President Hoover’s Employ- 
ment Committee, the national Red Cross, 
and an advisory group of over 100 citi- 
zens. 

The conference set up a permanent State 
committee, with local chairmen in each 
county and principal city. 

The resolutions, as adopted by unani- 


mous vote of the body, included the fol- | 


lowing proposals: 
Develop every expediency to create more 
jobs. 


chinery, during the unemployment condi- 
tion. 
Giving of Work Favored 


Discourage donations without service 


rendered, and encourage finding of new) 


work to absorb those willing to work. 

Each community should give preference 
to its own citizens, and first preference 
to heads of families. 

Discourage migration of labor except on 
definite promises of work. 

Employers should assure work through 
the Winter to a minimim force, so that 
these families can plan ahead and hoard- 
ing will be discouraged. 

Five-day week and shorter hours should 
be introduced, rather than cutting forces 
of employed. 

Not less than 90 per cent of native labor 
on all construction, including highway 
and public construction. 

Purchase only Texas products, so far as 
possible. 

Have a representative 
of the State organization. 

Ask all department heads of the Gov- 
ernment to speed up expenditure of ap- 
propriations for all public improvements. 
a ySpeed up all public building projects. 

Urge use of local materials in all Fed- 
eral eonstruction. 

Eight-hour day on public works. 

Urge landowners to locate tenant fam- 
ilies on each tract. 


in each county 


LContinued on Page 5, Column 6.] 


made progress in preventing hostilities 
and getting the two countries to resume 
diplomatic relations, they did not succeed 
in getting them to arbitrate and settle the 
cause of the original trouble—namely, the 
boundary dispute. 


Situation Again Acute 


Within the last few months the situa- 
tion again has grown acute, Mr. Stimson 
stated, and several clashes have occurre¢ 
in the area along the Chaco River where 
patrols of the two countries have come 
into conflict. The two countries, when 
these clashes occurred, were about to dis- 
cuss entry into a nonaggresion pact. 

This was upset by the military clashes, 
Secretary Stimson explained, and a few 
|days ago the group of neutral countries 
telegraphed the other 14 countries of Pan 
America asking their support in prevent- 
ing conflict in the Chaco. Replies had 
been expected by Oct. 20, but they came a 
day earlier than expected, Secretary Stim- 
son stated. All of the countries signi- 
fied their approval of the move. The 
Latin American nations have shown 
prompt realization of the situation and 
very encouraging solidarity ,in mobilizing 
public opinion in this situation, Mr. Stim- 


has swept forward to ever-increasing 
strength.” Mr. Hoover’s sesquicentennial 
address follows in full text: 


Our Guests and My Fellow Countrymen: 


| declared that the victory was one for our No person here present, no school child | 


|own independence “but not essentially a/ of the millions listening in on this occa- 
| victory over the British. 


| . 2 ‘ \ 
|}sion, needs reminder of the significance 


lof the Battle of Yorktown. If we judge 
lit by the standard of battles in which 
the contrary result would have essentially , 
varied the whole course of history, then! 
it becomes one of the very few decisive 
| battles in the history of the world. 

| Six years of war for independence had 
| sorely exhausted the resources, depleted 
j the forces, and sapped the support of 
|that group of men whose genius gave 
freedom to our country. With the in- 
roads the mother country had made in 
| subjection of the northern colonies, it is 
|extremely doubtful if the struggle for in- 
dependence could have succeeded had 
| Washington lost at Yorktown. Certainly 
| with the victory at Yorktown, our inde- 
| pendence was won. 

| In military history, Yorktown is dis- 
tinguished as one of the great battles in 
which land and sea forces. coordinated. 
The naval cooperation was furnished by 
France, herself also at war with Great 
Britain. For that cooperation we have 
held during these 150- years a grateful 
remembrance. That sentiment, continuing 
down through our history, finally flowered 
in the cooperation which the American 
people gave to France in their defense 
against an overwhelming enemy. The 
presence of Marshal Petain and General 
Pershing here today symbolizes this second 
comradeship in arms, so magnificently 
begun by De Grasse, Lafayette and Ro- 
| chambeau. 


We assemble here to celebrate a victory 
for our own independence, but not es- 
sentially a victory over the British. The 
long span of history will interpret 
American War for Independence and this 
battle more in the light of a struggle 
amongst English-speaking people for the 
establishment in government of an ex- 
tension of a common philosophy of hu- 
man rights begun at Runnymede. The 
principles and ideas for which America 
contended had many adherents and much 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 


New Credit Facilities 
Given Cattle Industry 


Additions Expected to Bring 
Resources of Livestock 
Agencies to 25 Millions 





Brooxines, S. Dak., Oct. 19.—Livestock 
credit corporations affiliated with the Na- 
tional Livestock Marketing Association are 
to be provided with a line of credit of 
approximately $25,000,000, estimated to be 
ample to meet the needs of all feeders 
and ranchmen taking part in the national 
cooperative movement, B. B. Derrick, of 


the Division of Cooperative Marketing, | 


Federal Farm Board, said in an address 
here today. 

The corporations have been “swamped” 
with applications for loans recently, Mr. 
Derrick said, and it is expected that their 
present outstanding credits of about $9,- 
000,000 will be increased several millions 
in the next month or two. 
of his address dealing with plans for this 
Fall's financing follows in full text: 


Plan to Increase Capital 


Plans are now under way to increase 
the paid-in capital of the Livestock Credit 
Corporations by $1,000,000. Part of this 
amount will be subscribed by cooperative 
associations and individual feeders and 
ranchmen. The remainder will be sup- 
plied by the Farm Board. 

With this increased paid-in capital the 
Livestock Credit Corporations will have a 
line of credit through the Intermediate 
Credit Banks of approximately $25,000,000. 
This should be ample to take care of the 
credit needs of feeders and ranchmen this 
Fall who are members of the cooperative 
associations or who desire to become affili- 
ated with the cooperative associations. 

At present the Livestock Credit Corpo- 
rations have outstanding loans of approx- 





| sociation 


the | 


‘AMPAIGNS for public relief funds just 
launched were successful in nine out 

of 11 cities which conducted drives in ad- | 
vance of the naiion-wide appeal, the As- | 
of Communuity Chests and 
informed the President's Or- | 
on Unemployment Relief | 


Transport, Rail Mergers 
And Power Regulation 


Councils 
ganization 
Oct. 19. 


Summarizing details of 
campaign submitted to the President's | Ur 
relief group, an announcement by the! 
Community Chest organizations said that 
more than 100,000 workers are solciting| 
funds in 408 cities at the present time. 

More than half of the funds needed to 
meet relief demands must be secured from 
municipal, State, or county treasuries, the 
statement said, for the $170,000,000 re- 





the country’s 
| 


ges Consideration | 
Of ‘Public Viewpoint’ 


Says Discussions of Prior Pro-| 
posals Have Looked at Situa- | 
tion Only From the Angle of | 

| Carriers Themselves 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 





Mir. Mitchell Traces | cms, ar °c: ‘sans 
Reorganization Plan 
In Penal Institutions 





posals for regulation of motor transpor- | 
tation, to suspend railroad consolidation | 
plans until Congress investigates the sub- 
ject, and to regulate all holding com- 
panies of any power companies operating 
in interstate commerce. / 

He said with respect to motor transpor- 


Nieckere " Saal tation he probably would add to his for- 
Wickersham Commission | {ation he probably would add to Federal | 


Have Been Carried Out or | "egulation of motor trucks as well as the | 
7 motor buses operating in interstate com- 

Are Being Effected 
| 


| 


| 


| merce. 


Representative Parker ‘Rep.), of Salem, 
BaLtmors, Mp., Oct. 19.—All 23 of | N- Y-, chairman of the House Committee 
the major recommendations about penal |" Interstate Commerce, also said orally 
systems which were contained in the re-| he is going to reintroduce his motor bus 
port of the National Commission on Law | 'esulation bill. 
Observance and Enforscement either have| Senator Couzens returned to Washing- 
been carried out or methods for carrying | ton Oct. 19 and conferred with a number 
them out are under way by the Bureau of Senators, including Senator McNary 
of Prisons, William D. Mitchell, Attorney | ‘Rep.), of Oregon, Chairman of the Sen- 
General of the United States, said in a| ate Committee on Agriculture. 
| speech here tonight at the sixty-first an- Size Resiricitons Favored 


| 


— congress of the American Prison! genator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma 
PROCIB LION, | back Oct. 19 from the West, stated orally 
He stated that although for 25 years|that there must come in the near future | 


very little was done to develop the Fed- 
eral p@nal system, during the last few | 
years the reorganization plan put into 
effect under the direction of the present 
head of the Prison Bureau has made much 
progress. Mr. Mitchell’s speech follows | 
in full text 


regulation of sizes of motor transports on | 
the public highways, with a view to re-| 
strictions on weight, length and width of 
vehicles. Numbers are increasing at a 
tremendous pace all over the country. 

Senator Couzens said he could not pre- 
dict what legislation might be considered 
by Congress in the coming session pending 
the organization of the two houses. 

“I am going to introduce those three) 
measures, however,” he added. “I have 
not changed my opinion regarding them— 
the regulation of motor transportation, 
checking of consolidated plans pending 
full consideration by Congress, and to reg- 
wate power holding companies. 

He referred to conversations he has held 
regarding consolidations and said that he 
had been told by one economist that not 
more than 2 per cent of the tariff of the 
| railroads has been diverted to the com- 
| peting motor bus lines. 

He also said that he had been told that 
25 per cent of the railroad business is less 
than carload shipments which constitute 
only 5 per cent of their total revenues. He | 
said if it were true he felt railroads 
ought not to try to handle it. ' 


Discusses Truck Control 


Describes Conditions 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: | 
Coming here tonight as the representative | 
of the W&tfonal Administration at Wash-} 
ington to say a few words respecting pris- 
on problems from the viewpoint of the! 
Federal official, let me begin with a brief | 
picture of the conditions confronting the | 
new head of the Department of Justice on! 
March 5, 1929. 


It was generally understood and ex- 
pected Federal machinery for | 
the administration of criminal justice was 
to be speeded up, and that more deter- 
mined efforts should be made to detect, 
convict and sentence violators of all Fed- 
eral criminal alw. The new Attorney Gen- 
eral was expected to mak@g considerable 
additions to the Federal prison population, | 
but the question was: What was he to do! 
with them when he caught them? 


Development of System 


| 


that the 


‘Senator Couzens to Reintro- * 


duce Proposals on Motor | reta 
|ers should cooperate to reduc? the price | 
spread between producer and consumer, 
| C. B. Denman, member of the Federal | 


HE livestock farmer has been bearing 
an unjust share of the reduction in 
il meat prices, the packers and retail- 


Farm Board, said Oct. 19 in an address! 
before the Institute of American Meat 
Packers in New York City. 

Mr. Denman urged efforts to combat the 
“false propaganda” that meat “isn’t good 
for us” and that people cannot afford to 
eat it regularly. A statement by the Farm 
Board, summarizing his address, follows | 
in full text: 

Livestock farmers are bearing an unjust 
share of the reduction in retail meat 
prices, C. B. Denman, Federal Farm Board, 
said Oct. 19 in addressing the annual 
convention of the Institute of American 


Meat Packers at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. | 
Mr. Denman called upon the packers 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


American Entrance 
In League Discussion 


Accepted by Japan 
Ambassador Debuchi Tells 
Secretary Stimson That 
Manchurian Situation Is 
Greatly Improved 





Japan has withdrawn its objections to 
American participation in the Council of 
the League of Nations to consider the 
present crisis in Manchuria, according to 
a report made to the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, Oct. 19 by the Japa- 
nese Ambassador, Katsuji Debuchi. 

Ambassador Debuchi informer Secre- 
tary Stimson that he had just received in- 
structions from his government to make 
this report, according to information ob- 
tained at the Department of State. 

Juridical Question 

Ambassador Debuchi also informed Sec- 
retary Stimson that Japan did not with- 
draw its objections to the juridical ques- 
tions at issue between Japan and the 
League. These pertain to the right of the 
Council to ‘accept a majority rather than 
& unanimous vote in admitting the United 
States to the Council's discussions. 

Ambassador Debuchi stated orally fol- 
lowing the conference that conditions in 
Manchuria had improved. He enumerated 
six points which contributed to this im- 


Industry’s Intrinsic Prob- 
lem, However, Is Stabili- 
tzation of Employment, 
He Tells Senate Group 


Asks Action Through 
Trade Associations 





Legislation to Compel Adoption 
Of Plan for Employe Bene- 
fits Opposed by President of 
General Electric 


Unemployment insurance is essential to 


he! and retailers to cooperate in narrowing! American industry but it is a palliative 
would reintroduce in Congress his pro-| the gap between producer and consumer, | 


and only one factor in the major problem 
| of stabilizing employment Gerard Swope, 
| president of the General Electric Co., de- 
| clared at a hearing held Oci. 19 by the 
Special Senate Committee investigating 
|unemployment insurance under the au- 
| thority of a resolution (S. Res. 483) passed 
by the Senate last Spring 

Plans for unemployment insurance 
should be financed by joint contributions 
of employers and employes. Mr. Swope 
said, because Government contributions 
would result in “economic restraints.” He 
expressed himself in favor of voluntary 
action by industry in initiating unemploy- 
ment insurance rather’ than legislation 
which would compel the setting up of such 
systems by each industrial unit, although 
admitting that legislation would be neces- 
sary to make all concerns take this step. 


Enabling Legislation Desirable 


Legislation which would authorize trade 
associations to undertake the development 
of unemployment insurance for the in- 
dustries they represent would be desira- 
ble, he stated. 

Mr. Swope and Hugh S. Hanna, chief 
editor of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
who has been working with the special 
committec, were the only witnesses heard 
Oct. 19. Telegrams from a number of 
others who had been invited to testify 
but had found it impossible to attend 
were placed into the record by the chair- 
man, Senator Hebert ‘(Rep.), of Rhode 
|Island. The other members of the com- 
; mittee are Senators Glenn ‘Rep.), of Ii- 
,nois, and Wagner ‘Dem.), of New York. 
| Another hearing will be held Oct. 21 at 
which former Governor Walter J. Kohler 
; of Wisconsin, Matthew Woll of the Amer- 
}ican Federal of Labor, James D. Craig, 
}actuary of the Metropolitan Life In:ur- 
ance Co., and Leo Wolman, porfessor of 
economics of Columbia University, are 
expected to testify, Chairman Hebert an- 
| nounced. 


Describes Benefit Program 


provement. These were: 


Cessation of Hostilities 
1. There. has been no fighting in Man- 
churia for the past five days. 


Mr. Swope divided his testimony into 
two main divisions a description of the 
unemployment benefit plan of the Gcen- 
eral Electric Co. and an exposition of the 

2. Most of the railways have been re-| address which he delivered before the Na- 
opened. This does not apply to all lines| tional Electric Manufacfurers’ Association 
as there are still a few sectors which are | in New York City Sept. 16 on “Stabiliza- 
not in operation. tion of Industry.” 

3. The wireless station at Mukden, the Mr. Swope’s company first went to its 
equipment for which was purchased from, employes five years ago with a propcesal 
the Radio Corporation of America, will|to provide unemployment benefits in case 


The section | 


For 25 years not much had been done to 
develop the Federal prison system to keep 
pace with the demands upon it. That 
period had seen the extension of Fedral 
activity into the penal field by the enact- 
ment of the Harrison Antinarcotic statute, 
the Mann White-slave Act, the Dyer Act 
relating to stolen automobiles, the National 
Prohibition Act, and a number of others, 
with a resulting increased load on the 
Federal penal system. 

I will not bore you with details. It 
is enough to say that the Federal penal 
institutions in the Spring of 1929 were 
much overcrowded, some of them to 200 
per cent of their rated capacity. The over- 


{Continued on Page 3, 


Column 4.) 


‘Official Agencies Find 
Positions for 94.246 
|Report Shows 42.5 Per Cent 


Of Registrations Placed 


A total of 94,246 jobless persons were 





“We were asked at the last session of 
| Congress.” he said, “why when the Com- 
mittee reported the motor transport reg- 
ulation we did not include trucks with 
the buses. We succeeded in getting the 
measure out of the Committee and into 
the Senate with provisions covering the 
buses in interstate commerce but not in- 
cluding ,the motor trucks. Now I believe 
the time has come when we can include 
motor trucks and that may be included 
when I reintroduce the measure. 

_“One of the main problems in this ques- 
tion is that of the trucks operating in 
interstate commerce but under private 
contracts for hauling the business. Such 
trucks for instance may take to destina- 
tion regular loads under private contract 


| 


| 
} 





and then, on returning, take any kind 
| of business they can at any kind of 
prices, 


“That is, they would be under private 
contract going but bootlegging business on 
the return trip. That bootlegging return 
business is not fair to the truck lines that 
might operate on regular schedule and 
fixed regulation. I believe that if we are 
going to have Federal regulation of buses 
[there should be regulation of the trucks 
also and at the same time. 


be reopened in a few days 
4. All fighting planes have been with- 
drawn from Manchuria across the border 


into Korea. Their places have been taken | 


by scouting planes, so that there can be 
no more bombing, unless conditions should 
become more acute 

5. The banks have reopened. 

6. The withdrawal of troops on a 
gradual scale has been begun, and one 
small contingent has been withdrawn 
across the Yalu River to Korea. Ambassa- 
dor Debuchi emphasized the point that 
the withdrawal was gradual since it was 
impossible to withdraw immediately 

The general feeling of the people in 
Manchuria is that conditions have be- 
come much more calm and stable, Am- 
bassador Debuchi stated. 


Similar to 1929 Steps 

The steps taken by the League of Na- 
tions in the present situation in Man- 
churia are similar to those taken by the 
United States in 1929 to prevent war in 
that area between Russia and China, ac- 
cording to information made _ available 
Oct. 19 by the Department of State. 

On Saturday night, Oct. 17, the five 
great powers who are members of the 
Council—Great Britain, France, Germany, 


| of depression, he said. The workmen were 
not particularly interested at that time so 
the plan was not put into effect. Hew- 
ever, it was brought forth again in the 
early part of 1930 and was accepted then, 
This plan, which involves 55,000 work- 
ers, provides that employes will contribute 
voluntarily 1 per cent of their wages. to 
be matched dollar for dollar by the com- 
pany. It was to be effective only if 60 ocr 
cent of the employes at any df the com- 
pany’s plants accepted it, but it is in force 
in all plants with.an average acceptance 
of 77 per cent, the witness stated. 
“Unfortunately the plan began too late 
| to meet the present emergency which was 
upon us,” Mr. Swope said. “Therefore, 
we declared an unemployment emergency 
Dec. 1 with all employes, the highest offi- 
cers included, paying 1 per cent of their 
earnings to be matched by the company.” 
Collections Average $34,000 


Under the operation of the emergency 
plan, collections have averaged $34,000 a 
week with $17,000 coming from the cme 
ployes and $17,000 from the company, Mr, 
Swope stated. Since the emergency was 
declared, a little more than $1,000,000 has 
been paid in benefits while colleci’ons 
at the present rate are $1,600,000 a vear. 


Make use of man power rather than ma- | 


son added. [Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


Newspaper Industry Is Expanding Use 
Of Radio Facilities in Distributing News 


Advent of Broadcasting Opens to the Press ‘Activities 
Unbelievably Far-reaching,’ According to General 
Counsel of Federal Commission 


OR the first time in history, the fielc 
of the newspaper has reached beyond 
the limits of the printing press due to 
the advent of radio, which opens to the 
| press activities unbelievably far-reaching, 
| Thad H. Brown, general counsel of the} 
Federal Radio Commission, told represen- 
| tatives of the Ohio Select List of Dailies 
meeting Oct. 19 at Columbus, Ohio. 

An authorized summary of Mr. Brown's 
address follows: 

This is the age of speed and more speed 
A few months ago a record of 240 miles 
an hour was made by an automobile at 
Ormond, Fla. Within the past few weeks 
a recodr of 388 miles an hour by plane 
was established by a British aviator. But 
in the field of radio we get real speed. 
radio waves traveling with the rapidity 
of light, 186,000 miles per second. To the 
press, therefore, where speed is of the first 
importance, radio comes as a revelation. 


are owned by newspapers. In all of the 
countries outside of the United States, 
there are only 620 broadcasting stations. 
In other words, with a population of 122,- 
000,000, the United States has almost as 
many broadcasting stations as the rest of 
the world with a population of approxi- 
| mately 1,906,000,000. 

In June, 1930, there occurred an event 


profession. 


which will probably have a tremendous 
effect upon newspaper publishing. 
{reproducing its pages by photoradio from 
|New York City to Atlantic City for four 
successive days the World then repro- 
duced its first page by the same process 
on the Steamship America 2,700 miles at 
sea from New York City. 

The World’s achievement opens the door 
to possibilities of incalculable profound 
effect upon humanity. In the future it 


ogo a pape - —— may be entirely possible to publish a news- 
| and radio has been given a glimpse of far- haner simultaneously in Mexico City, | 
off pastures and has rapidly become Ruenos Aires, Manila, Paris and New 
“world-mindec.” It is eager to know “how york City. 


| the other half lives,” and this knowledge 
is daily being supplied by the press through 
| radio. 

| In speaking of radio, the genéral public 
| thinks, of course, of broadcasting. There 
are 614 broadcasting stations in the United 
States at the present time, of which 91' 


At the beginning of my address I told 
you that the press was daily supplying the 
world with news through radio. How it 
does so may be seen from a consideration 
of the following classes of services which 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 3.) 


of outstanding interest to the newspapei 
The New York Evning World | 
successfully achieved a photo-radio feat | 


After | 





placed jin July by cooperating State, Viewpoint of Public 

municipal and Federal employment offices,| “I am afraid that in the hearings on 
representing 42.5 per cent of the 221,244| motor bus legislation proposals we have 
registrations, according to figures sup-|been looking at the subject more from 


plied Oct. 19 by the Department of Labor's 
Employment Service. }than from the standpoint, of the public 

Jobs were found for 85.7 per cent of | 
the 109,922 persons referred to prospective | 
;employers. The number of requests re-| 
|ceived for help in July was 102,572, and | 
91.8 per cent of these were answered in a 
satisfactory manner. 


California Leads Placements 


the angles of the railroads and the buses 








{Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


The following additional information | 
was furnished by the Employment | 
Service: | 

California led all other States in the} 


|; number of placements, with 9,761. Regis- 
trations there totaled 10,734, requests for 
help 11,087, and references 11,033. This 
record was made by 14 employment offices. 

Alabama was at the bottom of the list! 
with 11 placements by the Federal office at 
Birmingham out of 187 registrations. Only 
11 jobs were offered, and 96 persons were | 
sent to be interviewed by the people ask- 
| ing for workers. 

Besides California, five other States 
placed more than 6,000 persons in July. | 
These were New York, New Jersey, Oregon, | 
Ohio and Illinois. 


Should Be Adapted to Cc 
ing Interest Fou 


N INCREASING demand for aviation 
|“ instruction in public schools discloses 
a widespread need of organizing such in- 
struction, Maris M. Proffitt, Consultant at 


the Federal Office of Education, points out 
Ohio Places 8,068 Persons |in a survey on industrial education made 


The 14 Ohio employment offices covered | public by the Department of the Interior 
jin the Service’s data effected 8,068 place- | Oct. 19. 
ments out of 16,377 registrations and 8,620 | The strong belief that aviation will con- 
requests for employes. Illinois accounted) stitute the principal method of transpor- 
for 7,754 placements, while registrations! fation in the future has resulted in an 
numbered 21,663, and offers of jobs num-| increase in the number of schools offering 
bered 8,253. Sixteen offices submitted re-| aviation courses, but the Office of Educa- 
ports. | tion finds a need for working out courses 

Five Oregon employment offices suc-| gealing with special jobs and in accord- 
ceeded in placing 7,615 persons, while only! ance with commercial standards, Mr. Prof- 
5,852 “ore registered during the month. fitt declares. That part of the survey deal- 
Requests for help aggregated 7,865. Place- ing with aviation follows in full text: 


ments in New York, by 15 agencies, , ; . , 
totaled 7,114 in July. Registrations totaled Interest in aviation as a public-schoo! 


28,178. The number of positions offered|course greatly increased during the bi- 
was 8,716. ennium. The strong belief that aviation 
Out of 14.460 registrations, 13 New Jer-| will constitute a principal method of 


sey offices found work for 6,491 persons.) transportation in the future, together with 
The number of requests for help was|the novel attraction it holds for youth, is 
} 7,218. 


resylting in a strong demand for its in-/ 





Uniformity in Aviation Instruction 
In Public School Systems Pro posed | 


Consultant at Office of Education Asserts That Course 


Italy and Spain—sent identic notes to Benefits are p&id to workers receiving 
China and Japan regarding their ad- ——_—————- 
herence to the Kellogg Pact. This was! [Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 


followed subsequently by a note from Nor- 
information obtained 
Aristide Briand, 


according to 
the Department. 


way, 
at 


State Election Law 


Will Be Reviewed 


[Centinued on Page 


2 


Column 7.) 


| 
| 


| Supreme Court Grants Hearing 
On Texas Primary Statute 





The Supreme Court of the United States 
consented Oct. 19 to consider the case 
raising the question of the constitutionality 
of a Texas statute granting to a political 
S$ party the power to prescribe the qualifica- 
tions of those entitled to vote in primary 
elections. 

Under this law, it is claimed by the peti- 
tioners in the case of Nixon v. Condon, No, 
265, the State Executive Committee o: a 
political party prescribed that only “white” 
members were entitled to participate in 


»mmercial Needs; Grow- 
ind in Subjects 


clusion as a subject in the school cur- 
riculum. primary elections. 

As is frequently the case when a gen-|. The hearing in the case was granted by 
eral desire is expressed for school training | the court on the petition of L. A. Nixon, 
in a new subject, the desire in some in-| a Negro. The court will consider the rule 
stances outruns any _ well-thought-ou' | ing of the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
procedure as to feasible objectives, efi- | the Fifth Circuit upholding the law on the 
cient methods of instruction, adequate | ground that it merely recognizes a power 
equipment, qualified teachers, and curric-|in the political party’s executive commiu- 
ulum projects. tee and that under the law the State,of 

At the present time there is a strong| Texas does not appoint the election of- 
tendency to offer instruction in subjects | ficials who denied the petitioner the right 
related in some way to aviation in both | to vote. 
the junior and senior high schools. Pres-| The petitioner contends, however, that 
ent practice is to include as school activi- | the action of the election Officials in deny- 
ties: Model aircraft building (usually in|ing him the privilege of voting at the 
the junior high schoo] grades); instruc-| primary election was taken under State 
tion of a general information character; | authority and constitutes, in effect, the 
practical instruction in subjects related | action of the State itself. 
to aviation, such as drafting, gas-engine A prior Texas statute claimed to have 
work in the automobile shop, and wood- | expressly prohibited Negroes from particie 
work in the construction of airplane parts; | pating in a primary election was held in- 
and training of a vocational character in| valid by the Supreme Court in the case 
some specific occupation in aviation. |of Nixon v. Herndon, 273 U. S. 536. Fol- 

The work offergd in different schools | lowing this decision, the law now chale 


lenged was enacted by the Texas Logisia- 
ture. 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] | 
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Industrial Group 


Will Study Relief 


Association of Manufacturers 
To Discuss Methods in 
New York on Oct. 29 


Senator Thomas 


Advocates Public | 





Supreme Court Grants Writ 
Of Certiorari in Judgment | 


— YEARLY INDEX PAGE 1886 





STATE MEMORIAL ON BATTLEFIELD 


Many monuments erected by States to commemorate the deeds of their 
citizen soldiers in the battle of Gettysburg, one of the decisive contests 
of the Civil War, are clustered in the national military park at Gettys- 


burg, Pa., which now encloses the battle field, under the supervision of 


the Department of War. 


N ewspaper I ndustry Is Expanding Use 


c The monument erected by the Commonwealth 
or Pennsylvania in memory of citizens who fought at Gettysburg is shown. 


| Of Radio Facilities in Distributing News 


Appear in Oil Cases Advent of Broadcasting Said to Open to the Press ‘Activi- 


ties Unbelievably Far-reaching’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Confiscating Property to | 27e recognized by the Federal Radio Com- 


Asks Immediate Legislation | ,eijeving and. preventing Sakeipanpenest| 
For Aid of Farmers and | will be discussed at a conference at New! 
, sociation of Manufacturers, the President's | 
= | Organization on Unemployment Relief an- 
Earners of Country 
; conference, made public by the Presi- | 
Immediate planning ofdegislation for dent’s Organization, follows in full text: | 
7 Opening remarks, John E. Edgerton, presi-| 
the relief of the 30,000,000 farmers of the| dent, National Association of Manufacturers; 
he Board, Bridgeport Brass Co.; Chairman, 
program of public improvements, even, Employment Relations Committee, National | 
j y illi oars, 
though it cost two or three billion d Tatumeh teeneen diated: Caewrks Un- 
aa a ce . ‘ , Secretary, General Electric Company. Roches- 
conditions pote ee onion: ter Unemployment Benefit Fund. M. B. Fol- 
y Senator Thomas ‘(Dem.), 0 sla ° 
by S ; Company, Employment Stabilization in Prac- | 
p 4 | Com F. A. Miller, President, H. C. Godman} 
tional credit pool just organized under | Company, 
the President's program may help dis- Program of the New England Council, J. W. 
Haven; Chairman, Employment’ Relations! 
; Committee, New England Council; Chairman, 
ers and wage earners. {Connecticut Commission ot nt. 
: . . evelan alanc A r rogram, su orte: 
He said the greatest problems before by Perfection Stove Company end tesat’ ether 
the farmers and the unemployed. “In| William Ganson Rose, president, William Gan- 
my section of the country,” he said, “the; son Rose, Inc. of Cleveland. The Meyercord 
. : a tion by James L. Domnnelly,, executive vice 
producing enough _ pay ao 7 taxeS | president Illinois Manufacturérs’ Association, 
or the interest on their loans. s con- | 
Community Methods: Meriden (Conn.), un- 
question of what can be done but what! employment Relief Program, Francis T. Ma- 
must be done Research Commission. Wilmington (Del.),| 
Noncompetitive Work Program, Frank A. Mc- 
“I am today writing Senator McNary, | piovment Relief Committee; Wilmington, Del. 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on! jobs, Not Doles, in Grand Rapids, presentation 
fg j i for more than a ar—by George 
Senator Thomas continued, “suggesting | operation y 
that he immediately call a meeting of that |M- Welsh, City Manager, Graff Rapids, Mich, 
meets, tobegin consideration of the agri- 
cultural ; ‘tuation. 
tell. us what it has done, and why, and R ° - Ref ] 
what it recommends to be done. I want eview In usa to 
executives or other representatives of all 
farm organiaztions to meet with the Com- 
ganizations. I am told that the chairman 
has already stated that he is going to call 
to the holding of closed sessions of the 
Committee in these conferences. I want 
that the country can know what is being 
done and what is proposed to be done. 
If the Agricultural Marketing Act is to 
be amended, I want it amended by the 
of agriculture. I shall oppose meetings 
behind closed doors. They should be open 
in America who wants to attend. The| 
farmers constitute the largest single group | 
of farmers all told, and they are entitled 
to know and see what is going on in 
tunity for hearing those who have made 
charges against the Federal Farm Board 
in my country, there have been charges 
that a harvesting company, realizing that 
be ‘inable to sell farmers new combines. 
binders and farm machinery has increased 


| 

| Industrial and community methods of | 

| York City on Oct. 29 of the National As- 

7 | 
The Unemployed Wage 
|nounced Oct. 19. The program of the 
| 
country and initiation of a comprehensive See aaa Officer, W. R. Webster, Chairman of | 

' Association of, Manufacturers. 
in order to meet present unemployment | employment Relief Activities, W. W. Trench, 

som, Assistant Treasurer, Eastman Kodak | 

He also expressed the view that the na- 
Columbus, Ohio, Employment | 
| Hook, President, Geometric Tool Company, New 

tressed bankers but will not benefit farm- 

; Connecticut Commission on Unemployment. 
the country today are those of relief for | Cleveland companies. Td® be presented by 
best farm lands, with good crops, are not | Plan for Employment Stabilization, presenta~- 

Chicago. 
dition can not continue. It is not a 

loney, Mayor of Meriden; Chairman of Meriden 

J \mmediate Action 
woe Hugh, chairman, Mayor's Emergency Unem-| 
Agriculture, of which I am a member,”| of the Grand Rapids Scrip Labor Plan in| 
Committee, and certainly before Congress : | 
Mr. Blackmer Given 
“I want the Federal Farm Board to 
the Committee to extend invitations to the 
mittee to discuss the views of these or- 
a@ conference of this kind. I am opposed 
the meeting to be open to the public so 
Asks Open Sessions 
friends of agriculture, not by the enemies 
to the organizations and to every farmer 
of people in this country, some 30,000,000 | 
the meetings. I favor giving every oppor- | 
and the Department of Agriculture. Out 
because of the present conditions it will 
the prices on repair parts on these things. | 


Discusses Unemployment 


“There is no greater national problem | 
confronting this country than that of un- 
employment. In my judgment, the Presi- | 
dens does not realize the condition the| 
country is in, as he does not come into 
contact with the people who are in real 
need and hears only the most favorable 
reports. If it is admitted to be true that 
there are going to be approximately 
6,002,000 unemployed this Winter, my 
judgment is that the number will be much 
large:. I notice that here in Washington 
there is a great deal of useless work, 
hauling a lot of material away from| 
places and then hauling it back again. | 
Speaking in general terms the farmers all 
through the country have no_ buying 
powe:, labor has no wages, merchants no 
business and banks no money. 

“How could all this be met: (1) By a 
program of internal improvements, in- 
creased road consiruciion and flood con- 
trol work throughout the country. There 
is no section of the country where money 
could not be well spent in carrying out 
projects already investigated and au- 
thorized, even if it means beginning a 
system of impounding water in reservoirs, 
and public buildings where the projects 
already have been approved. 

Urges Public Improvement 


“(2) It might take $2,000,000,000 or 
$3,000,000,000 to do the work necessary 
to be done along this line and that could 
be provided by a bond issue. A bond is- 
sue to finance public improvements would 
be of vast benefit rather than a detri- 
ment to my section of the country. If 
resorted to it would have the effect of | 
increasing money in circulation, bring- 
ing about moderate inflation comparable | 
to the inflation at the start of the World 
War. By increasing money in circula- 
tion, causing moderate inflation, money 
would be made more plentiful and there- 
by cheaper. As money becomes cheaper, 
commodity prices would increase, lead- 
ing to restoration of normalcy, giving | 
the farmer additional ®uying power and | 
meking more money available for labor | 
and the building of public works of all} 
kinds. There is no other way to do it. 

“If this plan should be carried out, it) 
would increase the price of wheat, corn, 
cotton, oil and all commodity products and 
would therefore help the producing sec- 
tions of the country. Instead of increas- 
ing the value of the national debt, the ad- 
dition thereto of a few billions of dollars 
would actually decrease the value of the 
total national debt to the farmers, wage 
earners, producers and the debtors of the 
Nation. At the present time, the national 
debt is approximately $16,000,000,000. If 
that should be paid in farmers’ wheat at 
the present prices, it would take 64,000,- 
000.000 bushels of wheat, on the basis of 25 | 
cents a bushel the farmers now receive. 


Discusses Inflation 


“If the currency should be inflated to 
the’ extent that it increases the price of 
wheat to 50 cents a bushel, then the na-! 
tional debt could be retired with the 
equivalent of only 32,000,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. If $2,000,000,000 or $3,000,000,000 
of new loans for internal improvements 
would have that effect, it would reduce 
the burden on the wheat farmer from 
64,009,000,000 bushels of wheat obligation 
to an obligation equivalent of approxi- 
mately one-half that number of bushels 

“Cotton farmers are receiving 5 cents per 
peund for their cotton, or $25 per bale. 
On the same basis, it would now take 
640,000,000 bales of cotton to retire the 
national debt. If a few billions of dol- 
lars added to the circulation would have 
the effect of raising the price of cotton 
to only 10 cents a pound, the effect to 
the cotton planter would be equivalent 
to reducing the national debt from 640,- 
000,000 bales to 320,000,000 bales, in terms 
of cotton, or reduction of the obligation 
of the cotton planters by one-half of the 
national debt. 

“The same comparison would work out 
with respect to corn, oats, livestock and oil 
and cotton. The two or three billion dol- 


; Stated orally Oct. 


Satisfy $60,000 Fine 


The pétition of Harry M. Blackmer, who; 
failed to respond to subpoenas as a wit-| 
ness in the criminal trials of Albert B. 
Fall, former Secretary of the Interior, | 
and Harry F. Sinclair, for a review of the} 
judgment of contempt against him and 


the consequent imposition of a fine for 
his refusal to obey the subpoenas was 
granted by the Supreme Court of the 
United States on Oct. 19. 

Mr. Blackmer challenges the validity of 
the Act of Congress of July \3, 1926, under 
which the witness subpoenas were served 
upon him in France, and under which, | 
upon his failure to respond, his property 
in the United States was seized to satisfy 
the $60,000 fine for contempt levied 
against him. 


Subpoenas Served in Paris 


The court announced that it had granted 
the petitions for writs of certiorari in| 
the cases of Blackmer v.’ United States, ! 
Nos. 200-01. 

The statute in question authorized the 
service of a witness subpoena beyond the | 
jurisdiction of the United States on a citi- | 
zen residing abroad but who is legally | 
domiciled in this country. 

The subpoenas were served on Mr. 
Blackmer in Paris, France, but he did | 
not respond to them, challenging their 
legality. The criminal trials of Mr. Fall 
and Mr. Sinclair, in which the prosecu- | 
tion desired Mr. Blackmer as a witness, | 
grew out of the charges arising out of the 
leasing of the Teapot Dome oil reserve. 


Invalidity of Law Contended 


Counsel for Mr. Blackmer, in their pe- 
tition for review, contend that the law is 
invalid and authorizes an unreasonable 
search and seizure. The statute is said 
to permit the trial and judgment in the 
contempt proceedings to be had in the en- 
tire absence of the accused and without 
any waiver of his presence. 

The ownership of property in this coun- | 
try is also stated to be a condition to! 
the imposition of the fine for contempt, 
since the statute authorizes the fine to be| 
paid out of sequestered property. In the| 





| absence of any covering treaty relative to | 


the matter, Mr. Blackmer also disputes | 


the legaliity of the service of subpoenas in | 
France. | 

fo ee oe. | 
Senatorial Expense Group | | 


ry 7 

lo Hold Meeting Soon 
A meeting of the Senate select commit- | 

tee on senatorial expenses will be called | 

as soon as it is possible to get a quorum, 

probably within a few days, its Chairman 

Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 


f 19 on his return from 
his State. He said he had no information 
to add to what he said before leaving 
Washington last August. 


| mission: 


| Upper Newton Falls, Mass. 


}above 6,000 kilocycles. 


Public point-to-point radiotele- 
graph, multiple address using automatic 
printers and mobile service with ships. 
The first is by far the most extensive since 


\it constitutes a regular communication 


service m@intained by radiotelegraph sta- 
tions located in various cities throughout 
the United States and the entire world 


\for the collection and dissemination of 


news. In the United States, these stations 


are operated by Press Wireless, Inc., in | 


Needham, Massachusetts, near Boston; 


Hicksville, Long Island, New York; Chi- | 


cago, Illinois; San Francisco, Calif.; and 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Press Wireless, Inc., also have under 
construction stations at Honolulu, T. H.; 
Dallas, Tex.; Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, 
Colo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Washington, D. C.; 


| New Orleans, La.; Philadelphia, Pa.; At- 


lanta, Ga.; Cleveland, Ohio; 


Memphis, 
Tenn.; Detroit, Mich.; Miami, 


Fla., and 


Multiple Address 


Service Is Defined 


Communication is carried on by the use 
of 20 frequencies in the continental band 


|between 4,000 and 6,000 kilocycles, and} 


20 frequencies in the transoceanic band 
Contents of mes- 
sages are limited to material intended for 
publication to the general public. These 
stations are licensed by the Commission 
for this service on condition that they 
must serve all comers equally, regardless 
of who the sender may be. The usual 
power rating at each station is 5 kilo- 
watts, but in some cases is as small as 
500 watts. The continental Morse code 


/is used in this type of service and this 
‘is transmitted manually or by automatic | 
| machines. 


Multiple address service consists in the 
dissemination of press information by au- 
tomatic printer instruments in coordina- 
tion with radio transmitters operating on 
both low and high frequencies. The re- 
ceiving stations located at strategic points 
throughout the United States employ au- 
tomatic printers which reproduce the 
matter transmitted. In this service, the 
American Radio News Corporation is li- 
censed to use two low frequencies, 95 and 
99 kilocycles, for unlimited time, and five 
high frequencies above 6,000 _ kilocycles 
during daylight only. Two such stations 
are in operation by this 
Carlstadt, N. J., and Chicago, Ill., while 
others are in the process of construction 
at San Francisco, Denver and Atlanta. 

The life of a newspaper man has never 
been the proverbial “bed of roses,’ and 
if the last 10 years in the life of radio 
is any indication of what may be expected 
in the next 10 years, he will have to add 
to his already much burdened brain a 
wealth of knowledge and information con- 
stantly being brought to light by this im- 


portant science, as well as the ‘facts con- | 


cerning its rapid development and ad- 
vancement. 

Already applications are being received 
by the Commission from companies 
equipped to experiment on a frequency 
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between 1,000,000 and 3,000,000 kilocycles 
heretofore unknown. At present, the 
highest frequency used in commercial 
communication is 28,000 kilocycles and the 
band from 28,000 to 75,000 kilocycles is 
considered the “great unknown field of 
radio.” Think what 10 years of experi- 
mentation in this field will bring! 
Speaking last year, Dr. A. N. Goldsmith, 
vice president of the Radio Corporation 
|Of America, said: “We stand half way 
between 1920—when radio broadcasting 
| was about to burst on an astonished world 
—and 1940 when radio will have been a 
part of the entire life of persons who 
| have attained their majority and as much 
an institution as any other necgssity of 
every day life. 
| “It is doubtful if the home installa- 
|tion or installations of 1940 will be a 
| purely radio installation, unless radio is 
regarded as a general term covering a 
whole family of entertainment enterprises 
for the home. Radio telephone broad- 
;cast reception, radio television broadcast 
| reception, radio facsimile broadcast recep- 
tion of photographs, printed texts, or 
| drawings, electrical phonographs, home 
sound motion picture reproductions and 
, electrical musical instruments are all a 
part of the family of radio devices. 
“Whether all of these entertaining and 
| desirable devices will be combined in the 
home into one instrument, or into a group 
of cabinets is immaterial. It is at least 
likely that most of the homes of 1940 will 
| be provided with the majority of these 
;new instrumentalities whereby time and 
| Space are in effect annihilated.” 





Jones Law Sentence 


Will Not Be Tested 


} . 
‘Supreme Court Declines to 
| Pass on Prohibition Case 


| The Supreme Court of the United 
States refused, on Oct. 19, to pass on the 


validity of a sentence of five years’ im- | 


prisonment and $5,000 fine 
|one who had been found guilty of trans- 
| porting intoxicating liquor. The case in 
| Which this issue was presented was that 
| Of Norris v. United States, No. 175. 

| In his petition for review, the peti- 
| tioner alleged that his sentence was ex- 


imposed on 


company at! cessive and therefore illegal because the | 


only evidence produced by the Govern- 
| ment at the trial consisted of a one-gallon 
can of alleged alcohol, and also because 
there was no charge in the indictment, 
|nor evidence adduced at the trial show- 
ing that the alleged violation was habitual 
or that there had been an attempt to 
|commercialize violations of the law. In 
view of these circumstances, he contended 
| that an increased penalty under the Jones 
Act (27 U. S. C. 91) was not justified. 

In its reply brief, however, the. Gov- 


ernment stated that the offense involved 


transportation on a large scale, and that| 


the record furnished support for the con- 
| clusion that the petitioner was operating 
| the line of an established route or “un- 
Gerground railway.” In view 
facts it felt that the sentence which had 
been imposed was justified. 


Decision Sustained 
In ‘Art Jury’ Case 


Philadelphia’s‘ Aesthetic’ Rights 
Upheld in Denial of Review 


The ruling of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court upholding the right of the City of | 
Philadelphia to regulate with respect to 
aesthetic considerations the appearance of 
private structures or fixtures erected upon 
or extending over its streets and sidewalks 
will not be disturbed by the Supreme Court 


of the United States. 


The latter court dismissed, on Oct. 19, 
|the appeal in the case of Walnut and 
Quince Streets Corporation y. Mills, etc., | 


No. 105, involving. this matter, for w 
of a substantial Federal question in 
| case. 


of these | 


Aot the like scaled of the third, in base 


ant 
the 
The corporation had complained in the 


case of the refusal of city officials to per- 
mit it to erect an electric sign and mar- 


Coats of Arms | 
Of Army Traced | 
To Middle Ages 


Origin and Purpose of Sepa-| 
rate Insignia for Various | 
Units Is Explained by 
Quartermaster’s Office 





men_may be traced to antiquity. The five- 


}mum of Japan, the lion of the tribe of 


tempts in this direction. 
The purpose of the distinctive coat of 
;}arms or other such insignia is to distin- 


to watch the work of each individual out- | 


its members. | 

The origin and purpose of military em- 
| blazonings is explained in a number of 
| published documents issued by the Office 
|of the Quartermaster General of the) 
|Army. The information here presented 
respecting modern practices and the) 
adoption of coats of arms by units of the, 
| American Army is from the same sources. , 


Authorized by Army 


Modern coats of arms for fighting units 
;may be traced to medieval days when! 
| leading families adorned the shields of | 
| their knights with distinctive badges em- 
| blematic of their record and accomplish- 
ments. 
| Modern armies have inherited the idea. 
| British regiments have always used them. 
| They did not come into “official” use in 
our own Army until 1919 when the War 
Department authorized them and pre- 
scribed in detail their general character- | 
istics. | 
The Quartermaster General's Office has | 
a number of reproductions of corps and | 
| division insignia dating back to the Civil | 
| War. In the World War, they were not | 
| adopted officially for divisions until the | 
| Summer of 1918 in France. It seems that | 
the 8lst Division—the Wild Cat—arrived | 
in France with the familiar shoulder | 
patch which was then unauthorized. Au-| 
thorities in the A. E. F. were quick to see | 
its possibiliti¢és as a means of identifica- 
tion and its value in developing the spirit | 
|}Of the division and directed all division | 
|commanders to adopt distinctive shoulder | 
patches. : 
I Widely Adopted { 
| At the present time all Regular Army 
regiments, many National Guard and Re- 
|serve organizations have adopted dis- 
|tinctive insignia. The War Department | 
{approves the designs to prevent duplica-| 
|tion. Each insignia perpetuates in her-| 
laldic form the notable achievements of | 
the outfit. } 
The documents in the Office of the} 
Quartermaster General dealing with the/| 
| subject of military coats of arms are: War 
| Department Circulars, Nos. 444 and 527, 
1917; and Quartermaster Review, Vol. VII, | 
No. 6, May-June, 1928, pp. 26-28. These | 
are on file in Room 229, State-War Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 





| 
| 
{ 


fit and to instill pride of organization in| 


The idea of coat of arms for fighting | 


clawed dragon of China, the chrysanthe- | 


| Judah, devices on shields and banners of | 
Aztecs in days of Montezuma are at-| 
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- HERALDIC BLAZONRY 
OF FIELD ARTILLERY 


| guish friend from foe, enable a commander | - 


Y 


Sunday Law Case 
Will Be Considered 


Suit Involves the Operation of 
A Miniature Golf Course 


The legality under the Virginia Sunday 
law of operating a miniature golf course 


Among other Army services which have | 0n Sunday in that State will be consid- 


adopted distinctive coats of arms for their 
various units is the Field Artillery. The 
accompanying illustration shows the coats | 
of arms of the First, Second and Third | 
Regiments. 

Indicating Colors 


The pen sketches from which the illus- 
trations are reproduced were made by Staff | 
Sergt. John Mendes, Office of the Chief | 
of Field Artillery, and the work is nearly | 
all free-hand. The artist, in his black and | 
white drawings, has used the technical 
“scale of meanifig’—line and dot and 
other symbols in various positions—to in- 
dicate the heraldic value of background. 

Brief descriptions of these coats of arms, 
also in heraldic formula, are as follows: 

First Field Artillery —Coat-of-arms: 
Shield, gules, a stand of grape shot proper. | 
| Crest, on a wreath of the colors a masonry | 
tower proper charged with a maple leaf | 
vert. Motto, Primus aut Nullus. 

The shield is red for artillery. The 
stand of grape is to commemorate the | 
remark attributed to General Zachary 
Taylor at the battle of Buena Vista, “A| 
little more grape, Captain Bragg.” Bragg’s | 
battery—now Battery “E,” lst Field Ar-| 
tillery is credited with having saved the} 
day at that battle. 

The tower represents participation by) 
|Battery “D’—then Battery “E”, Ist Ar-| 
| tillery—in the defense of Fort Sumter 
under Major Robert Anderson in 1861.) 
| The maple leaf commemorates the partici- 
|pation of Batteries “D” and “E” in the 
War of 1812 in Canada. } 


Second Field Artillery 


Second Field Artillery —Coat-of-arms: 
Shield, gules, in fess a kris argent hilted 
or, a chief ermine. Crest. On a wreath 
of the colors a mule with pack or. Motto. 
The Second First. 
| ‘his regiment was organized in 1907 as 
Mountain Artillery. Two batteries, which | 
| dated from 1901, took part in Moro Cam- | 
|paigns in Mindanao and Jolo, 1903-1905. 
During the World War it was in the Eighth 
| Division, arriving in France just before 
the Armistice. (Ihe shield is red for ar- 
| tillery, the kris is for the Moro Campaigns, 
the ermine is from the arms of Brittany 
where the regiment served in France. The 
}erest shows its original character as 
mountain or pack artillery. 

Third Field Artillery 

Third Field Artillery —Coat-of-arms: 
Shield, gules, on a chevronel argent four 
|mullets azure, in chief a lion’s face or 
and an Imperial Chinese dragon affronte 





fleur-de-lis of the fourth. Crest, on 
a wreath of the colors a demi-sun or 
charge with an Aztec banner vert gar- 
|nished argent. Motto, Celeritas et Ac- 
curatio. 

This regiment was organized in 1907 by 
combining existing batteries into a regi- 
ment. Batteries A, D and E took part in 
the Seminole War; Batteries D and E were 
in the Mexican War; Batteries A, C, D and 
E were in the Civil War; Batteries C, D, 
and E were at Santiago; Battery C was 
in the Philippines Insurrection and the 
China Relief Expedition. The regiment | 
was in France in the 6th Division during 
the World War. | 

The shield is red for artillery. The Civil 
War is shown by the chevron and four | 
stars, one star for each battery in that 
war. The lion, dragon and fleur-de-lis 
|are for the War of 1812, China Relief Ex- 
| pedition, and the World’s War, respectively. | 
|The rising sun indicates that the rei-| 


j}ment dates back nearly to the dawn of | 


| this country’s history (Battery D was or-| 


quise extending over the sidewalk in front | ized in 1802), while the Aztec banner | 


of its theater building. 


or rules which the Art Jury is to foMfow.” 


In response to this contention, counsel 
for the city urged in their statement op- 


posing review by the court that the city 


It contended that 
the legislation attacked requires uniform- 
ity in the use of private property with the 
decision of an Art Jury “which is per- 
mitted to adopt any canons of art it sees 
fit. to follow, without any attempt on the 
part of the Legislature to set forth, even 
in the most general terms, any stapdards 


acting under State law, has the right to 


is for 


Tin Deposits Discovered 
| In Plateaus of Morocco 


Tin deposits are reported to have been 
|discovered in the plateau areas of the 
Oulmes region in the French protectorate 
|of Morocco, according to a report from 
Consul Parker W. Buhrman, of 
blanca, Morocco. 
|} about 120 miles due east from Casablanca. 


| regulate the use of its streets by private|The deposits appear to have been worked 


the Mexican War. | 


| 


Casa- | 
The Oulmes region is | 


ered by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Chief Justice Hughes announced 
Oct. 19 in stating that the court had found 
probable jurisdiction to entertain a case 
involving this matter. The court will hear 
the case at a later date. 


The Virginia law in question prohibits | 


the carrying on of business ofher than 
“work of necessity or charity” on Sunday. 
It provides that if a person be found la- 


boring on that day at any trade or calling | 


other than household or other work of 
necessity or charity. he shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

The Broad-Grace Arcade Corporation 


| is seeking to restrain the city officials of 
Richmond, in No. 72, from interfering with | 


its operation of the miniature golf course 
in connection with the restaurant which 
it also operates. The operation of both 
the golf course and the restaurant on Sun- 
day is claimed to be necessary in order 
that a profit may be obtained from the 
operation of either or both of these busi- 
nesses. 

The city officials are also alleged in the 
case to discriminate against the appel- 
lant corporation, since they have not in- 
terfered with the furnishing of other recre- 
ational facilities on Sunday. 
Federal court denied the injunction 
sought, and the corporation appealed to 
the Supreme Court. 
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Is Recommended 
| For Acceptance 


Inspection Board Approves 
‘Akron’ After Test Flights 
And Favors Preliminary 
Approval 


| oe: acceptance of the U.S.S. 
“Akron,” naval airship, has been recom- 
mended to the Secretary of the Navy by 
Rear Admiral George C. Day, president of 
the Naval Board of Inspection and Survey, 
it was stated orally Oct, 19 at the Navy 
Department. The world’s largest dirigible 
completed its last trial flight, a 48-hour 
‘endurance test, Oct. 18. 
| Preliminary acceptance, it was _ stated, 
| carries with it, as in the case of surface 
|ships, permission for the contractor to 
|complete unfinished items of work during 
| @ six-months’ guarantee period. Rear Ad- 
| miral Day recommends that the “Akron” 
| remain at the plant of the builders, the 
Goodyear Company of Akron, Ohio, for 
|a short time to. permit correction of cer- 
tain items. 
| The Department could make no defini? 
announcement as to acceptance of the air- 
ship in the absence from the city of Secre- 
{tary Adams. Mr. Adams has said that 
| there should be no hitch in taking over 
the “Akron.” 

The “Akron” will be accepted at the 
plant, and flown to the Naval Air Station 
| at Lakehurst, N. J., where it will be based. 
Preparations are already under way at 
Lakehurst to make room for the new air- 
ship. 


American Part at Geneva 
Is Accepted by Japan 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
French Foreign Minister, acting in the 
name of the five powers, is to notify the 
other 50 odd signatories to the Kellogg 
Pact of what has been done so that they 
| can follow suit if they desire. 

This is similar to the procedure fol- 
lowed when war threatened in Manchuria 
in 1929, it was explained at the Depart- 
ment, with the exception that these five 
individual countries have taken the place 
of the United States in taking the initia- 
tive. At that time the United States 
called the attention of the other powers 
to the trouble in Manchuria and the oth- 
ers followed with notes urging them to 
respect the treaty. 

Prior 
States into the picture, the League ‘f 
Nations already had secured an impor- 
tant concession from Japan and China, 
according to the Department. Japan hadg 
agreed to withdraw her troops just as soon 
as Japanese nationals could be protected. 
This was considered an important step, 
it was explained, and if the situation had 
gone on as it seemed to be going, the 
; question of invoking the Kellogg Pact 
probably would never have come up. 
| Following the League action in Septem- 
| ber, according to the Department, news 
of Japanese airplane attacks on Chinchow 
was received, after which China declared 
Japan an aggressor under the Kellogg 
Pact. 


Meat Peloes Are Declared 
To Be Unfair to Producer 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


this would encourage a greater 
and be to their 


saying 
consumption of meat 
benefit. 

“The livestock industry,” Mr. Denman 
said, “is entitled to a reduction in the 
costs of meat distribution. Our link of 
the chain (livestock producers) has had to 
bear the burden of high merchandising 
costs since the pre-war period. During 
the past two years, when all prices have 
declined, the farmers have received a de- 
| creasing proportion of the price consumers 
pay for meat. The cost of processing a 
merchandising a unit of meat has decline 
very little from the relatively high levels 
| prevailing before the current business de- 
pression. With each link ahead in the 
chain retaining a practically fixed charge, 
an undue proportion of the burden re- 
sulting from reduced consumer purchas- 
ing power is being passed on to the farmer. 
| Equality must develop; injustice to any 
one of us eventually and inevitably works 
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|persons and to delegate such regulation | originally by the Romans. While explora- 
| with respect to aesthetic considerations to} tions of the deposits are under way, their 
a body functioning as part of the munici-| commercial value is not yet determined.— 
pal government, Issued by the Department of Commerce. 
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« Nineof ll Cis Guam-Samoa Policy Work fhichitatics 


_ Attain Quotas in 
~ Relief Campaigns 


More Than 100,000 Work- 
ers in 408 Cities Soliciting 
Funds, President’s Organ- 


ization Is Informed 





(Continued from Page 1.) 

quired by 314 cities included in this esti- 
mate will not provide for any assistance 
except “barest necessities” such as food, 
clothing, housing, fuel. The aggregate 
amount to be raised will be “substantially 
larger” than this figure, the announcement 
pointed out. 

Only two of the 11 cities where drives 
already have been concluded were unsuc- 
cessful in meeting their increased needs, 
the Association informed the President’s 
Organization, Corning, N. Y., which fell 
abcut $2,600 behind the quota, and Sharon, 
Pa., which was approximately $6,000 short 
of the goal. The nine successful communi- 
ties secured over $1,690,000 with goals 
totaling approximately $1,580,500. 

The full text of the statement received 
by Walter S. Gifford, director of the Presi- 
dent’s Organization, from the Community 
Chest group follows: 


Ciacst Councits Report 


With public attention concentrated on 
givimg as it has been at no time since the 
war, largely as a result of the nation-wide 
publicity program opening formally with 
President's Hoover's radio address Sunday 
night, the Association of Community 
Chests and Councils reported today (Oct 
19) on its organization activities through- 
out the country looking toward the actual 
securing of local funds. 


Most of the Fall campaigns are being 
held between Oct. 19 and Nov. 25, the 
period originally set aside by the Associa- 
tion of Community Chests and _ later 
adopted by Walter S. Gifford, director of 
the President's Organization on Unem- 
ployment Relief. During this period cam- 
paigns wil be in progress or in prepara- 
tion in 408 of the 513 cities for which the 
Association has been made responsible for 
the stimulation of fund-raising efforts. 


Allowing 250 as the average volunteer 
working force in these communities, 
Association estimates that in this group of 


cities alone more than 100,000 citizen work- | 


ers, both men and women, will be devoting 


themselves on a volunteer basis for the 
solicitation of funds. 
In 276 of these cities there are com- 


munity chests; in 132 fund-raising efforts 
are in the hands of special emergency 
committees. Some of the chest cities are 
adhering to their normal practice of hold- 
ing campaigns after the first of the year. 


Ten Regions Created 


During the entire concentration period 
the Association of Community Chests will 
continue its field service which is its major 
task in the plan of cooperation with Mr 
Gifford’s organization. For this work the 
country has been divided into 10 regions 
which have been served by experts 1n or- 
ganization and in community fund-raising. 

These men have already visited more 
than 300 cities to aid local leaders in 
mobilizing community resources and man 
power. It has been their duty to give 
advice on organization methods, to assist 
in developing local leadership, and to con- 
fer both with lay leaders and with public 
officials to determine the amounts needed 


for local purposes from voluntary con- 
tributions and from city and county ap- 
propriations. 

The first-hand contacts of these field 


representatives bear out the encouraging 
forecasts made in the association's survey 
reports last week. These experts will be 
in the field until Dec. 1, and from now 
on will devote their time largely to the 
minority group of cities which have re- 
ported either poor or only fair prospects 
for securing the full amounts they need. 


Nine Exceed Goals 


Results to be expected from the cities 
served by this field force may be judged 
® ‘by reports from cities which have already 
completed early community chest cam- 
paigns. Nine out of 11 reporting to date 
have exceeded their goals. Those cities 
which have completed successful chesé 
campaigns are: Duluth, Minn., having 
raised $313.000 with a goal of $303,000; 


Elgin, Ill., $81,000, with a goal of $71,396; 
Green Bay, Wis., $60,000 with a goal of 
$41,400; Wichita Falls, Tex., $61,600 with 
a goal of $59,9156 Seattle. Wash., $807,500 


with a goal of $774,000; Bellingham, Wash.. 
$44,000 with a goal of $41,000; Lincoln, 
Nebr., $180,000 with a goal of $158,362; 
Mason City, Iowa, $60,300 on a goal of 
$55,000, and Richmond, Ind., $83,000 on a 
goal of $76,500. 

Two places which have fallen s 
below their goals at Sharon, Pa., 
$112,324 on a goal of $118,400, and 
ing, N. Y., raising $53,054 on a goal 
$55,600. 

In these latter two places it is consid- 
ered quite likely that the small shortages 
will be more than made up in postponed 
subscriptions. Encouragement is also taken 
from one of the recent reports of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, based upon 
study of actual relief expenditures in 100 


lightly 
raising 

Corn- 
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cities, in which it is pointed out that, in 
spite of relief demands running from two 
to two-and-one-half times as great as last 


year. “it appears that in many cities un- 
employment relief has not yet been a 
severe strain on resources.” 


Appropriations Sought 

While campaigns are in progress, com- 
munity leaders are also continuing their 
efforts to secure appropriations from mu- 
nicipal and county treasuries. Only by 
securing more than half their require- 
ments from these sources, chest represen- 
tatives know, can these cities raise the 
$170,090,130 which they estimate they need 
for relief alone. 

This relief item in itself imposes a 
per capita obligation of $3.64 through taxes 
and voluntary gifts in the 314 cities re- 
porting on their relief needs 


Such a per capita for relief 
times requires all that can be 
- from both public and private sources. No 
aggregate figure for cities holding cam- 
paigns and arranging for local appropria- 
tions this Fall can be named at this time 
as many budgets are still in the making 

The Association of Community Chests 
emphasizes, however. that the $170,090.130 
is for primary relief alone—food, fuel, 
rent and clothing. 

Consequently the grand total to be 
raised, providing also for established wel- 
fare agencies in the fields of character- 
building, recreation and public health, in- 
cluding hospitals and nursing services, will 
be substantially larger. . 

‘The movement which had its formal 
opening on Sunday night with President 
Hoover's radio address from Fortress Mon- 
roe is described as “unique in the annals 
of American philanthropy” by J. Herbert 
Case, chairman of the Board of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, and pres- 
ident of the Association of Community 
Chests. 

“It is a plan of action which exemplifies 
® the American ideal of self-reliance in face 
of emergencies,” Mr. Case declared, in 
pointitng out that no national fund is be- 
ing raised but rather a large number 
local funds under the common stimulus 
of national leadership. 
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Is Stated by Navy 


Admiral Pratt Distributes Ex- 
planation in Order to 
‘Clarify Understanding’ 


The following letter has been addressed 
by Admiral William V. Pratt, Chief of 
Naval Operations, to all chiefs of bureaus 
and offices in the Navy Department: 

“To clarify understanding, in this mat- 
ter, the following statement is made of 
the present policy with respect to Guam 
and Samoa: 

“(1) To mairtain the administration of 
these island governments under the Navy 
Department; 

“(2) To abandon all purely naval proj- 
ects for defense or other purposes in these 
islands, and to withdraw all naval per- 
sonnel and material not required for pur- 
poses of island government; 

“(3) To continue, for the purposes of 
naval administration, the organization of 
the naval stations in these isiands. 

“As the present naval establishments in 
Guam and Samoa have eady been re- 
duced to those required for civil admin- 
istration, it appears that any further re- 
ductions will be of a minor nature, and 
that these establishments will continue on 
approximately 


alr 


Supreme Court Test 
Denied School Bible 
Case in Washington 


Appeal Refused From State 
Ruling Upholding Valid- 


ity of Hesisietinns Against 
Biblical Instruction 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
commanding the Board to vacate its ac- 
tion, and to receive and grant 
tion 

The State court ruled that Mr. Clithero 
and his associates could not maintain a 
Suit to coerce action bv a State officer or 
board unless they showed a pecuniary loss 
distinct from that suffered by the general 
public, its opinion shows. 


The State court declared that the 
“questions presented have all been decided 


against relators’ contentions in State ex 
rel. Dearle v. Frazier, 102 Wash. 369, 173 
Pac. 35, where an elaborate argument 


was indulged in and our State Constitution 
was held to forbid everything that is here 
demanded.” 

In the petition for appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, which 
forms part of the unprinted record in the 
office of the clerk, it is contended on the 
part of Mr. Clithero and the others 
that “a denial of the things demanded 
be a denial to petitioners of 
their right nd privileges guaranteed 
under the laws and Constitution of the 
United States.” 

Mr. Clithero and those with him are 
described in the record as “parents and 
school-age children of the State of Wash- 
ington.” A detailed list shows their ages 
to range from 6 years to 57 years 

Status Seen As Unchanged 


The action of the Supreme Court was 
not unexpected and leaves the question 
of Bible reading and freedom of religion, 
guaranteed by all State Constitutions, 
where it was before the case arose, Ward 
W. Keesecker associate specialist in 
school legislation, stated orally at the Fed- 
eral Office of Education Oct. 19. 

The case was unique in that it repre- 
sented for the first time. an attempt to 
compel Bible reading, since other cases 
where Bible reading was involved, litiga- 
tion was to restrain its reading on the 
grounds of an infringement of religious 
liberty, he said Additional information 
on the question of Bible reading was made 
available as follows: 


Requirements of States 


as 


Bible reading in public schools is now 
expressly required by statute in 11 States 
and by order of the Board of Education 
in the District of Columbia. It is specifi- 


cally permitted by law in five States, and 
is generally construed as lawful in 20 
other States 

Bible reading in public schools is held 


lawful by Supreme Court decisions of 12 


States. Of these, six are found in States 
whose laws either specifically require or 
specifically permit Bible reading, and six 


are found in States whose laws are silent 


on the subject 


In 12 States, Bible reading in the public 


schools is generally regarded unlawful. 
This view rests on four’ State court deci- 
sions, one State Attorney General's opin- 
ion, one State Superintendent's ruling, 
while the other six States exclude its 
reading either by general consent or im- 


plied prohibition. In these States where 
its reading is regarded adversely, Bible 
reading in public schools is generally con- 
Strued as sectarian instruction or influ- 
ence, or as an infringement of religious 
liberty and in conflict with the State Con- 
stitutions 
Not Expressly Prohibi.ed 

No Constitution or law of any State has 
specifically declared the Bible to be a sec- 
tarian book, nor has any State expressly 
prohibited its reading in the _ public 
schools. No law requiring Bible reading 
in public schools has ever been held un- 


constitutional by the courts. However, 
the Supreme Court of South Dakota in 
1929 held a legislative enactment permit- 





the same basis as at pr« S| 
ent.—Issued by the SoparTmens of Navy. | 





the peti-| 
| vealed, 


| 


j}employes contribute 


ting Bible reading without comment to be 
in conflict with the Constitution of tha 
State 

The power to regulate Bible reading in 
the public schools of the State does not| 
appear among the powers granted by the} 
Constitution of the United States. The| 
guarantees of religious liberty found in 
the First Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution place a restraint on the Con- 
gress from enacting laws respecting an 
establishment of rsiigion, or prohibiting 


the free exercise thereof, and this amend- 
ment can not -be invoked by the States 

The States in which Bible reading has 
been upheld by State Supreme Court de- 
cisions areé Colorado, Georgia, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio and 
Texas. 

The States in which the hig 
court handed down adverse decisions are 
Idaho, Louisiana, South Dakota and Wis- 
consin. 


four 


Austria Refuses Parcels 
For Collect on Delivery 
The Post Office Department was ad- 
vised Oct. 19 that a new Austrian law 
prohibits the exportation of legal tender 
in payment of charges on collect-on-de- 
livery parcels. Accordingly, effective Oct 
22, 1931, and until further notice, parcels 
will not be accepted for mailing to Austria 
with charges to be collected on delivery. 
Collect-on-delivery parcels fo ustria 
mailed up to Oct. 21 will be forwarded 
and delivered in regular course. There 
is on interruption, however, to the ordi- 








nary and insured parcel post service with 
Austria.—Issued by the Post Office De- 
partment. 


hest | 


| plan became operative Jan. 


| posed to a dole 


Essential, Says 


Gerard Swope 


Industry’s Intrinsic 
lem, However, Is Stabili- 
zation of Employment, 
He Tells Senate Group 


[Continued 


Prob- 





from Page 1.) 

less than half pay, the amount being the 
difference between actual pay and half- 
time pay subject to a maximum limitation 
of $20 a week. These benefits are payable 
for a 10-week period and at the expira- 
tion of that time, employes may obtain 
loans up to $200 upon which a moderate 
rate of interest is charged in some plants 
and none at all in others, this being de- 
cided by the employes of the individual 
plants. 

“So far the plan has worked very sat- 
isfactorily,” said Mr. Swope. “No General 
Eleciric employe is in receipt of relief 
irom the community in which he lives.” 

In the incandescent lamp department 
of the company, the witness declared, 
1 to guarantee 
work a year at 30 
was accepted with 


50 out of 52 weeks of 
hours a week. This 
97.3 per cent the employes favoring 
it, although the plan requires that the 
employes must put aside 1 per cent of 
their earnings in a thrift fund which pays 
9 per cent interest return 

Fund Kept for Workers 
fund belongs entirely to the work- 

Swope said, and may be with- 
drawn upon leaving the employment of 
the company, retirement or death. This 
feature was devised in order to arouse the 
interest of the employes by requiring them 


of 


This 
ers, Mi 


to pay something, he added. So far the 
plan has cost the company about $25,000 
while the employes have saved $50,000 in 


the thrift fund 
1932 with slight 
to Mr. Swope. 

At the present 


It will be continued in 
modifications, according 


time, the witness re- 
the employes of the General Elec- 
tric Co. are voting upon a plan to become 
effective Nov. 1 for guaranteeing employ- 
ment for the next six months to 47,000 
piece and hour workers of the company. 
There will be no further layoffs during 
that period, Mr. Swope said, and workers 
will be guaranteed at least half-time em- 
ployment not exceeding $15 a week. “If 
they earn more, they get it and keep it.” 
he said. “The plan is being accepted with 
great enthusiasm.” 

Under this new plan each person com- 
ing under the present system will pay 2 
per cent of his 
by the company. 
fund of $68,000 a week, which, with the 
money already in the fund, “we hope will 
see us through,” Mr. Swope said. 

Puts Job Up to Industry 
answer to a question by* Senator 
Mr. Swope said that he thinks in- 
should take care of its own prob- 
without participation by Govern- 

Under the General Electric plan 
the people that buy the company’s prod- 
ucts ultim&tely pay for unemployment 
benefits while under a Government plan 
the whole taxpaying public must bear the 
cost, he said. 

While admitting that the payment of 1 
per cent of the pay roll as the company’s 


That will provide 


In 
Glenn, 
dustry 
lems 
mient. 
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HEAVY TOLL OF FIRE IN NATIONAL FORESTS 





earnings to be matched | 
al 


contribution has not placed jt at a com-| 


petitive disadvantage as yet, Mr. Swope 
declared that “it would be much more 
equitable if all companies were on the 


same basis.” 

In reply to a question by Senator Wag- 
ner he said that it is his view that such 
systems should be universally adopted 

‘Wouldn't that be difficult to bring 
about without governmental action com- 
pelling the inauguration of such systems 
as distinguished from governmental con- 
tributions,’ Senator Wagner asked. 

“We would get a large voluntary 
herence but it would not be universal,” 
witness replied 

“Doesn't that bring it down to govern- 
mental action to compe! industry to adopt 
unemployment insurance plans?” Mr. 
Wagner continued 

“No doubt it would be the 
Mr. Swope answered, “but it is such an 
untried thing that I think it would be 
better to let the trade associations try it 
out.” 


ad- 
the 


way to do it,” 


Calls Insurance a Palliative 


Swope then went on to say that 
he deems unemployment insurance 
essential, it is but a palliative because the 
real problem is to stabilize employment 
That is what his company is doing in the 
latest step, he said. 

Chairman Hebert 


Mr. 
while 


raised the point that 
the problems of various industries differ 
and therefore it would be impracticable 
to enact a single law applying to all, par- 
ticular!’ in view of a lack of necessary 
actuarial data. Mr. Swope said that the 
percentages of contributions could be in- 
creased to meet the needs of industries 
with severe hazards. 

“I wouldn't have any legislation, how- 
ever, except to have trade associations 
sponsor unemployment insurance plans for 
their industries,’ Mr. Swope added. “I 
would authorize that step.” 

Senator Wagner observed that 
men's compensation legislation was 
enacted without adequate experience or 
actuarial data and the system has been 
universally accepted. Mr. Swope pointed 


work- 


out that workmen's compensation has 
brought about safety in industry and “so 
ith unemployment insurance, the best 


minds will work at the problem of keeping 


the cost at a minimum.” The collaterai 
advantage of stabilizing industry will be 
much greater than the direct advantage, 
in his opinion 


the foreign countries with 
governmental operated unemployment in- 
surance plans, Senator Wagner declared, 
“I’m for a system where employers and 
and I'm as much op- 
anyone.” 

Stabilization Plan Explained 

Explaining at the committee’s request 
his plan for the stabilization of industry 
which formed the basis of his recent ad- 
dress before the National Electrical Man- 
ufacturers Association, Mr. Swope pointed 
out that he did not intend it to cover all 
industries but only those engaged in man- 
ufacturing and mercantile activities. He 
would exclude from it, for example, rail- 
roads and public utilties 

The thing he favors is action through 
trade associations to disseminate informa- 
tion relative to production and distribu- 
tion because this would tend to stabilize 
industry Control of production should 
be accomplished by industry “without 
agreements but by using knowledge and 
intelligence,” he said. He would have the 
Federal Government used “not as a reg- 
ulator of business but. as a referee or 
umpire.” 

The maple flooring 
case, decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in 1925, was quoted by 
Mr. Swope as an illustration of the ex- 
tent to which trade associations may go 
in stabilizing industry 

If additional legislation is necessary be- 
cause of the Clayton and Sherman Acts, 


In discussing 


as 


trade association 


Congress has it within its power to make| 


the 
said. 
the Webb-Pomerene Act, 

Mr. Hanna, 


necessary amendments, Mr. Swope 
This was done in the enactment of | 
he added. 


the second witness called,/ letin 544 of the Bureau,*he stated. 


More than 500,000 acres of wooded area is annually destroyed by fire in the National Forests of the United 


States and Alaska, according to the records of the National Forest Service. 


In 1931,,up to Sept. 


10, there 


were 7.385 fires reported, resulting in destruction of 561,680 acres of woodland. Before fire protection had been 


organized, in 1910, the fire damage was nearly 5,000,000 acres with a loss of the lives of 85 fire fighters. 


The 


two principal classifications of fire are those caused by lightning and those caused by incendiarism. The smoke 


cloud from a fire on Tea Kettle Mountain, Montana, 


in the Flathead National Forest, 


is shown in the 


view on 


the right; fire fighters are building a trail down to mineral soil in advance of the fire and throwing dirt on 
smouldering logs and brush to prevent spread of sparks in the illustration on the upper left; below is shown 
a lookout house in Whitman National Forest, Oregon, perched at the highest accessible altitude to permit the 

fire guards of the Forest Service to envision as wide an area as possible for signs of fire. 
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Reor ganization of Prison System 
Traced by Attorney General Mitchell 


Says 


All Major Proposals of Wickersham Commission Have 


Been or Are Being C arried Out 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


crowded conditions in the Federal insti- 
tutions were only exceded, according to 
the Census Bureau, at the end of 1928 
by conditions in the penal institutions of 
four States—West Virginia, California, 

Arizona and Maryland. 

We had no well-organized Prison Bu- 
reau, ahd only the meager beginnings of 
a probation system and an inadequate, 
cumbersome parole system under which 
the Attorney General, notwithstanding all 
his other duties, was required to devote 
one to two hours a day to approving or 
disapproving parole applications in cases 
he knew little about and was not quali- 
fied to pass upon 


The juvenile delinquent problem ex- 
isted, resulting from the fact that thou- 
sands of juveniles were annually coming 


into the custody of Federal criminal agen- 
cies without any adequate means of deal- 
ing with them. 


Encouraging Factors 
In Disquieting Situation 


Altogether the situation was disquieting 
But there were some encouraging factors. 
We had in the White House a President 
with a keen interest in human welfare 
and wide experience in welfare work, a 
Congress whose committees had already 
investigated and reported on Federal 
prison conditions, a prosperous Federal 
Treasury with available funds, and, finally, 
coming from some disorders in prisons 
around the country, an aroused public 
opinion. 

There was necessity for immediate ac- 
tion and conditions were ripe for it. The 
action was prompt. The prime necessity 
was for a man to head the movement for 
improvement, equipped with wide experi- 
ence, vision, sound ideals, and at the 
same time practical good sense. 

We stole from Massachusetts and placed 
at the head of the new Federal prison 
System just the man for the place, a for- 
mer president of this Association, our 
friend, Mr. Sanford Bates. He has justi- 
fied every expectation. He has had the 
gift of gathering good men about him. 


Reorganization Plan 


{dopted by Congress 


Within a few weeks he and his staff 
were able to lay before President Hoover 
a complete plan of reorganization. It 
went to Congress, received intelligent and 
prompt action there, and was adopted in 
tgto, and such progress was made in its 
execution that by the time the Wicker- 
sham report was issued we were able to 
advise the President that every one of its 
23 major recommendations about penal 
systems had already either been accom- 
plished or put under way. 

This does not mean, of course, that ‘the 
Federal prison system is what it should 
be or that all proposed improvements are 
complete. Our institutions are still woe- 
fully overcrowded; there are still idle 
prisoners and much more to be done, but 
we are well started and in the right direc- 
tion. 

To give you an idea of the serious 
problem Mr. Bates has had to deal with 
and which still confronts him, you should 
know that the total number of persons 
under sentence of the Federal courts for 
Federal offenses, either in prisons or on 
probation or parole, rose from 24,000 on 
July 1, 1929, to 42,000 on July 1, 1931. 
The pressure still continues. 

There is no disposition in the Depart- 
ment to relax for one moment in the ef- 


fort to enforce all Federal criminal laws. 
Under the prohibition law alone, as a 
result of an increased force of men, ef- 


fective July 1, last, the number of cases 
prepared for prosecution in August, 1931, 
was 9,289, as compared with 6,793 in Au- 
gust @ year ago. 


State of the Treasury 
To Check Developments 
In September the number was 8,209, 
as compared with 5,930 in September, 
1930. Reports from the Bureau of In- 
vestigation show decided increases in 


described the results of a survey of Amer- 
ican unemployment insurance plans now 
in effect made recently by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The results of this 
survey, covering 79 different plans affect- 
| ing 226,000 workers, were printed in Bul- 


| cases for prosecution under other Federal 


, checked 





statutes, the result of increased efforts 
of the Department agencies to apprehend 
law violators and speed up action in the 
courts. 


In short, Mr. Bates has his hands full 
yet. I don’t know what he is going to do 
with all these people, but I have enough 
confidence in him to say that the prose- 
cuting branches of the Department won't 
hold back for any fear of Bates’ ca- 
pacity to handle the product. 

The developments hoped for by 
Bureau of Prisons will necessarily 
to some extent by the 
State of the Treasury. 

We shall go on with the new institutions 
and plans to which we are aiready com- 
mitted, but now with the whole heart of 
the Nation aroused, as it has been, by the 
President to the task of unemployment re- 
lief and to the improvement of business 
conditions and the balancing of budgets, 
we must expect that new welfare projects, 
however meritorious, temporarily must be 
laid aside. 

We hope that 
additional funds 


the 
be 
present 


to extend the Federal 
probation system, not merely because of 
its great value to social welfare, but be- 
cause it can be demonstrated that added 
appropriations for that work will result, 
in the end, in savings to the Treasury 
from increased collections of fines, and 
from reduction in the cost of maintenance 
of prisoners confined in institutions. 

From this birdseye view of the Federal 
system, let me pass on to one phase of 
the crime and penal problem which must 
not be lost sight of. There is no sharp 
line of cleavage between State and Federal 
responsibilities and duties in this field. Al- 
most any act which constitutes a viola- 
tion of a statute also violates some law. 


Points to Overlapping 
In Various Statutes 


One who violates a Federal law 
transporting stolen motor cars across a 
State line commits the crime of theft or 
possession of stolen property under State 
law; those who violate Federal law by 
dealing in narcotics on which the Federal 
stamp tax has not been paid violate 
some State law against peddling drugs 
to addicts; one who uses the United States 
mails in a scheme to defraud violates 
State laws against fraud or obtaining 
money by false pretenses. 

So it is with many other Federal crim- 
inal statutes. The fields of activity of 
the two sovereignties—State and national 
—overlap, and there at once arises the 
question as to which jurisdiction shall take 
over the task of dealing with the of- 
fender. Arguments exist against Federal 
action on the ground that our Federal 
Government is already overextended and 
infringing too much on loca! initiative and 
on the spirit of local self-government. 

The crime problem is, after all, mainly 
a local one. The census reports show 
that on Jan. 1, 1929, the prison population 
in State prisons and reformatories was 
108,422, as against 8,204 in Federal prisons 
and! reformatories. Out of approximately 
400,000 prisoners admitted to county jails 
in 1930, only 50,037 were Federal prisoners 
Even with all the Federal Government is 
doing in this field, judged by numbers of 
prisoners, the States have together a task 
10 times that of the Federal Goyernment. 

It is also said that the moral responsi- 
bility for dealing with the offenders rests 
with the community which produces them, 
rather than on the nation at large. 


the Congress will allow | 


by | 


| 


| 


| 











But | 


beyond all this is the need that the as- | 


sumption of responsibility in these over- 
lapping cases must be determined, if the 
question is to be settled right, by con- 
sideration of public welfare. The majority 
of offenders are not desperate and con- 
firmed criminals. Most of them ultimately 
return to society. 

Are not the manifold local agencies for 
the prevention of crime and the reforma- 
tion or improvement of offenders better 
able to obtain good results with their own 
people than is possible from action by 
the Federal Government at Washington 
operating wit ha Bureau hundreds and 
thousands of miles away? 

Take, for example, the matter of juve- 
nile delinquents. For two years past we 
in the Department of Justice have been 
striving to so order things that delin- 


quent children will be left to the people | 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 
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| Western Group 
Of Governors to 


Meet in Oregon 








Silver Question, Copper and 
Oil Tariff, Public Lands 
And Unemployment 

| Among Matters for Study 


PHOENIX, ArIz., Oct. 19. 
The annual Western Governor's Con- 
ference will be held in Portland, Oreg., 
Oct. 27, 28, and 29, according to informa- 
| tion received by Governor W. P. Hunt, in 
a letter from the Governor of Utah, 
George H. Dern, invisting Arizona to par- 
| ticipate in the meeting. Governor Hunt 
| said representatives of the State would 
| attend. 


The subjects which have been suggested 
for consideration at the meeting, as out- 
lined in the letter of invitation sent out 
|by Governor Dern, who is president of 
}the Governor's Conference, include the 
| silver question, copper tariff, oil tariff, pub- 
lic land question, unemployment, extradi- 
| tion, national forest policies, drought prob- 
| lems, taxation and wage reductions. 
| Arizona Representatives 

Arizona will be represented at the Con- 
| ference by J. W. Strode, secretary to the 
Governor, who will discuss unemployment; 
Thomas Maddock, secretary of the Ari- 
zona Colorado River Commission, who 
| will speak on public lands and forest pol- 
icies; and Hoval A. Smith, consulting en- 
gineer, who will present a statement on 
the copper tariff. 

“Each Governor is expected to secure 
the attendance of citizens of his own 
State,” Governor Dern stated in his letter, 
“who are specialists in the subjects on the 
program, including members of his 
own official family. There, is no limit 
to the number of representatives or dele- 
gates that a State mav send. Thus, if 
any industry in your State has a problem 
on which it desires united action, it will 
be appropriate for you to appoint one or 
more persons from that industry as dele- 
gates. 

“No doubt some of the commercial, in- 
dustrial, or other organizations of your 
State would be glad to send representa- 
tives at their own expense if you invite 
them to do so.” 








NON-STOP. FLIGHT 


YOKOHAMA 


TO NEW YORK 


N 
came this letter addressed to 


‘Empi 


ERRINGLY as a homing pigeon, 


re State”... 7500 miles, from a 


mail-box in Japan to the world's tall- 
est structure, in New York. Nothing 
was specified but the building's name; 


nothing more was needed. Empire 


State 


is indeed “an_ internationally 


known address.” 


Pre 
asset 


stige like this confers a definite 
to any business organization 


Your office here classes you at once 


as re 
worth 


putable, progressive. a house 
doing business with. The rent 


you pay is figured moderately on the 
basis of what the building offers solely 


as first-grade office space. The pres 


tige isa “plus value” 


of Em 


to the tenants 
pire State. 
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Estimates of Speed 


~ North Atlantic 
Ducks Compiled 


Ocean Charting 
/sually o Not Faster 
Ends for Season Than 40 Miles an Soca. Says 


Agriculture Department 
ssctpnitancenonemenag sipeenntbgad 


Survey of Georges Bank Was 
Principal Project Under- 
taken, According to Fed- 
eral Service 


Earlier estimates on the speed of ducks 
credited these birds with phenomenal 
speeds, but automobiles and airplanes 
have made more accurate timing of their 


By Lieut. Comdr, F. S. Borden 


Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of 
Commerce 


Employment Census 
Reveals Most Idle — 


In Manufacturing 


flying possible, The most accurate checks | 


thus far made show that ducks and geese 
do not ordinarily go more than 40 miles 
an hour, although they are capable of 

increasing their speed if frightened. 
They can not, however, maintain the 
higher speed for a long time. The fastest 
bird timed was a duck hawk in California, 

It is an interesting fact that the eco-| which flew 165 to 180 miles an hour while 
nomic depression has in no way ag ere chasing its prey. 
the demand for natuical charts issue | Mallar ; i e 
by the United States Coast and. Geodtic | gew 50 = oe gre ar on 
Survey of the Department of Commerce. | g¢ top speed in California’ when timed 
The facilities of this service are being| with an airplane went only 55 miles an | 
taxed to the utmost to meet the exacting hour. Pintails chased by an airplane in | 
demands of the present-day navigator for California flew 55 to 65 miles an hour, 
these aids to navigation. |and a canvasback made 72 miles an hour. 

This is the season of the year of special | Canada geese timed in Massachusetts fiew | 
interest to the Survey, for it marks the 44 miles an hour and a brant in Scotland | 
completion of the field season of its sur-| flew 45 miles an hour.—Issued by the De- | 
vey ships working in northern waters, | partment of Agriculture. | 
when the miscellaneous up-to-the-minute —_—_—————_ 
data collected afield are compiled and 
checked before they are published as 
charts. 

Weather Affects Unit Cost 

Weather is the principal factor affecting | 
the unit cost of a Summer's field work, | 
but even the weather has less effect on | 
production than it did some years ago. | 

However, with the revolutionized meth- | 
ods of hydrographic surveying as devel- 
oped by the Survey, an offshore area can 
now be surveyed in the thickest of fogs; Ahout ae Per Cent of the 
and far more accurately than was pre- 
viously possible under clear weather con- 2,429,062 Totally With- 
ditions. Modern methods have reduced - 
the cost of running sounding lines to out Jobs Reported They 
one-half of former costs. x ° 

The principal project of the past Sum- Could Not Find Work 
mer on the Atlantic coast was the survey anneal 
of Georges Bank. This bank, the cen-| fetailed analysis of the unemployment 
ter of which lies 120 miles east of Cape | census taken in April, 1930, and made 
Cod, is twice the size of the State Of| public Oct. 17 by the Bureau of the Cen- 
Massachusetts and is traversed by all! cus) Department of Commerce, shows that 
transatlantic liners plying between NeW/9 per cent of the population and 5 per | 
York and northern Europe. In addition, | cent of the working people were looking 
it is one of the principal fishing banks for, jobs a vear and a half agoy 
of the world. ; ; Approximately 37 per cent of the 2,429,- 

The survey of this region was prompted 062 persons involuntarily unemployed re- 
by demands from both the shipping and) ported they were unable to find work, and 
fishing industries for accurate and de-|99 per cent gave economic reasons, the 
tailed charts of that locality. Four Of Bureau's summarized statement brought | 
the Bureau's ships, the “Hydrographer,” | out. The highest percentages of unem- 
the “Oceanographer,” the “Lydonia” and) ployment existed in manufacturing and 
the “Gilbert” were engaged on the project) mechinacal industries, and extraction of 
from May until October, during which) minerals, the statement disclosed. The 
period more than one-third of the total! <tatement follows in full text: 
project was completed. Statistics from the Census of Unem- 

Submarine Valleys Found ployment taken in April, 1930, have been 

Of outstanding importance in the sea- issued by the Bureau of the Census in a 
son’s work on Georges Bank was the) bulletin entitled “Unemployment Returns 
discovery of two submarine valleys, the| by Classes.” This is a pamphlet of 84 
larger of which cuts back into the con-/ pages, consisting mainly of statistical 
tinen‘al shelf for a distance of more than | tables. 

10 miles and is over 2,000 feet deep. The Most Idle in Class A 

special significance of such features is In the most significant class of the un- 
that, when properly shown on the chart,| employed, “Persons out of a job, able to 
they become excellent submarine land-| work, and looking for a job” (Class A), 
marks and help the navigator of a ship|there were 2,429,062 persons, 2,058,738 
passing over them to establish the posi-| males and 370,324 females, comprising 2 
tion of his vessel in much the same way| per cent of the total population and 5 per | 
that similar features on land assist an)cent of the gainful workers (persons usu- 
aviator in determining his whereabouts. allly working at a gainful occupation). 

Another New England project was a In Class B (persons having jobs but on} 
survey of Pollock Rip Channel off the| lay-off without pay, excluding those sick 
southern extremity of Massachusetts. This| or voluntarily idle) there were 758,585 
locality is much dreaded by  coastwise| persons, 627,407 males and 131,178 fe-| 
shipping, because of the narrowness of | males, comprising six-tenths of 1 per cent | 
the channel and because fog and strong|of the total population and 1.6 per cent | 
pee prevail in that locality. While| of the gainful workers. 

e region was surveyed many years ago, | i 495 were | 
the natural changes, which are constantly | entte, ae501 Meare ba ie a ont 
taking place along our coasts, have! 954 of other races. Of the total number | 
changed the channel and adjacent shoals | jy each population group, the wholly un-| 
a extent that new surveys were | employed (Class A) comprised 1.4 per | 

Surveys were made in the western part ys  Pryeadag nen ee | 
of Long Island Sound for the purpose] foreign or mixed parentage, 3.8 per cent 
of locating the dangerous bowlders and of the foreign-born white, 2.2 per cent 
rocks which abound in that locality. These | of Negro yy . vo , 

, : . | , 2.4 per cent of Mexican, and 1.7 
Peo agen ———- oe . by | per cent of the population of other races. | 
All rocks can not be Scoata a te cen Se Sinas A (PeEROnS Suk Of 8 Fim Abie. to 
maathad of lead line acundine. To anaes | work, and looking for a job) the number 
DT Mit mee ts waleued a wire ten of persons idle two weeks or less was 373,- 
pended Soerionetatle ar pled gy sd “two | ts or 15.4 per cent of the total, while in 
launches is dragged through the water | °/SS B ‘persons having jobs but on lay- | 
ama to the bottom off without pay, excluding those sick or | 

In the course of this work. wrecks of | Voluntarily idle) the number of persons | 
vessels are found and mysteries connected | — pices _— oe Was 396,654, or $2.3) 
ee ene — Long periods of idleness form a much | 
nf 6 wreck Bimatimen saaulia sn oe oat larger percentage of the total in Class A| 
wage of @ vessel. as ere Poa ae than in Class B, although even in Class 
Missovered last year by the wire drag B, of those reporting the period of idle- | 
party. : Pp ness, 45 per cent had been idle more than | 

Other Projects — = and 22 per cent more than 

Other projects on the Atlantic and Gulf a ; 
coasts accomplished during the Summer Economic Reasons Given 
or now in progress include original sur-| Reasons assigned for not being at work 
veys of the Wicomico River, Maryland,| °F for losing the last job are tabulated 
and Houston Ship Canal, Texas, as well) in 12 groups. In Class A, 919,150 or 37.8 | 
as resurveys of Port Jefferson Harbor 
New York, and Port Royal Entrance, | 
South Carolina. 

The responsibility of the Coast and 
Geodetic Curvey on the Pacific coast in-| 
cludes the charting of Alaskan waters 
and those of the Hawaiian and Philip- 
pine Islands. In Alaska, which alone has| 
more than 15,000 miles of coast line, not 
more than half of which has been sur-| 
veyed, three-ships were employed during 
the past Summer. | 

Two of these, the “Surveyor” and “Dis- | 
coverer,” worked in the vicinity of Kodiak | 
Island. This island can lay claim to some 
50 harbors and bays, in many of which! 
are located important salmon canneries. | 
Unfortunately, the navigable waters con- | 
ceal many rocks and reefs, a menace to | 
the steamers that visit them. The past 
Season’s surveys have contributed mate- 
rially toward charting such dangers. 

The “Explorer,” the third ship operating 
in Alaska, made the surveys necessary to 
chart Behm Canal, a waterway 100 miles 
in length and well known for its scenic 
beauty. It is frequented during the Sum- 
mer months by excursion boats as well as 
by cannery tenders. 

On the Pacific coast of the United 
States,.one ship, the “Guide,” was en- 
gaged in making detailed surveys in Juan 
de Fuca Strait, through which passes the 
bulk of transpacific shipping entering the 
ports of Seattle and Tacoma. 

Resurveys were also made by smaller 
survey units of Bodega and Tomales Bay, 

Calif.. and the southern portion of San 
Francisco Bay. 

In the Hawaiian Islands the survey 
ship “Pioneer” continued the survey of 
the chain of shoals, reefs and islets which 
extends westward from the main group 
of islands to Midway Island, a distance of 
some 1,100 miles. The dangers to navi- 
gation in this region lie close to the trans- 
pacific steamship lane between Honolulu 
and the Orient. A thorough knowledge 
of the submarine configuration resulting 
from the surveys will appreciably shorten 
the transpacific track. 

While the Philippine Islands comprise 
an area somewhat less than half the State 
of Texas, they are composed of over 3,000 
islands having a total coast line of 11,000 
miles. Furthermore, the water areas be- 
tween the islands contain many reefs and 
shoals which have, in the past, taken a 
heavy toll of shipping. Since the occupa- 
tion of the islands by the United States 
the Coast and Gecdetic Survey has been 
engaged in charting them. At the present 
time, approximat-ly 99 per cent of this 
enormous project has 
Three ships, two of which belong to the 
Philippine Government, are now engaged 
on this work. 


been completed. | 


per cent, assigned immediate or superfi- | 
cial reasons, such as “No work” or “Can't 
find work”; 29.5 per cent gave economic 
reasons, as “Plant closed” or “Lack of 
orders,” while 15.1 per cent gave reasons 
implying seasonality, such as “Off season.” 
In Class B the same reason groups pre- 
dominated, but 38.1 per cent gave eco- | 
nomic reasons (which in Class B included | 
“Plant on part time”), 35.3 per cent gave | 
immediate or superficial reasons and 15.4! 
per cent reasons implying seasonality. 
Classified by industry groups, the high- 
est percentages of unemployment are | 
found in manufacturing and mechanical | 
industries and in extraction of minerals. | 
In the building industry alone, 15.4 per | 
cent of gainful workers returned in Class | 
A, and 3.6 per cent in Class B. In coal 
mining, 7.6 per cent of the gainful workers | 
were returned in Class A and 12.6 per cent | 


|age groups, by family relationship (head 


| territory. 


County Lihearies 
Now Advocated 
For Rural Areas 


Small Independent” Units 
Being Discouraged by Ed- 
ucation Office Because of 
Insufficient Facilities 


Small independent libraries in sparsely- 
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TESTING EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING 
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populated rural areas are now being dis- | 


couraged in favor of the establishment of 
adequate county libraries, the Librarian of 
the United States Office of Education, 
Sabra W. Vought, stated orally Jan. 23. 

« For some time following the impetus of 
the Carnegie libraries, small independent 
libraries were built in many out-of-the- | 
way places in the country, Miss Vought | 
said. However, disadvantages of isolation 
and inadequate support have resulted in | 
their ineffectiveness. They have dwindled 
in size and falter in service, she explained. | 


County Library Improvement | 
In the meanwhile, there has been a/| 


‘movement to improve the county library, 


Miss Vought declared, so that it will be | 
the central point for the distribution of 


| books throughout the county. 


| 
Additional information made public fol- { 
OWS: | 
The real reason for the weakening of 
the small library in isolated places is be- 
cause of lack of support, isolation from a 
large reading public, and inadequate fa- | 
cilities to supply a variety of tastes and | 
needs. Modern transportation through 
the automobile and good highways brings 
every rural community into close contact 
with the county seat. 


Establishment of central units which 
have scattered depots for distribution, | 
either in the form of branches or school | 


| libraries, has resulted in the development | 


of a satisfactory system whose operation 
has introduced a superior rural library 
service. 


Books from the county library can be 
sent all over the county. Some counties 
have to transport the books by automo- 
bile to schools, special depots, grocery | 
stores at convenient geographic centers, | 
and in some instances even to the remote 
rural homes of individuals. 

: Librarians Better Trained 

In the county library, it is possible to 
have better trained librarians and a more | 
efficient staff. With greater funds they | 
are able to coffer a higher type of service. 

The small isolated independent library, | 
on the other hand, is usually poor, hence 
can neither attract a highly trained 
librarian nor provide very extensive ac-| 
commodations. They are open usually | 
only a few hours a day, hence cannot be | 
available to many whose opportunities for 
reading are limited. Nor do they have} 
the means to stimulate the citizen in ap- 
preciating the value of reading. 

Small independent libraries carry a 
large number of dead volumes which no} 
longer have an appeal in an age of rapidly | 
changing interests. The county unit, 
quite to the contrary, is enabled to pro- 
cure new books and rapidly distribute | 
them throughout the county. Experience | 
has taught that the county library is | 
more economical since its efforts are con- 
centrated and its policy progressive. | 

The county movement is not antago-| 
nistic to the small community library. The 
latter may become a branch of the cen- | 
tral unit and cooperate in circulating | 
books, periodicals, and newspapers. 


Cooperate With State Library 


County libraries in turn cooperate with | 
the State library in putting into the hands | 
of the citizen books he may need but} 
which are not available at the county ing} 
stitution. 

The entire movement is actuated upon 
principles of democracy. Knoweldge is 
not only encouraged but the means of ac- 
quiring it is provided under the county 
system more adequately than under the 
old system of local isolation. 

The principle is one of unification, co- 
ordination, and at the same time decen- 
tralization. Advice is given and reading | 
is stimulated. People ask for what they | 
want and in a short time the books are 
placed in their hands. 


Cold Storage Congress 


The Sixth International Cold Storage 
Congress of 1932 will be held at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, from Aug. 27 to Sept. 
10. (Department of Commerce.) 


| ages were found in agriculture, trade, pro- 


fessional service, and public service. 
The unemployment returns in Classes 
A and B are also tabulated by five-year 


of family, 
to speak 


related member 
and by ability 


of family, 

lo@ger, etc.), 

English. 
Figures Classified by Sex 


The total number in Classes A and B 
is shown by sex (and by color for the 
South) with per cent of population and 
per cent of gainful workers for States 
and cities of 50,000 and over, for urban 
places in population groups, and for rural 
The totals only in other classes 
(persons unable to work, persons volun- 
tarily idle, etc.) are given by States and 
cities of 50,000 and over. | 

Period of idleness, reason for idleness, 
age groups, industry groups, and family 
relationship are also given in detail for | 
geographic divisions. | 

A copy of this bulletin may be obtained | 


by writing to the Bureau of the Census, | _ 


ir. Class B. Low unemployment percent- | Washington, D. C. | 


President Hoover Expresses Tribute 


ae | 


To Career of Thomas Alva Edison 


Inventor Was ‘Precious Asset to the Whole World,’ Chief 
Executive Declares in Message 


President Hoover issued a tribute to) 
Thomas A. Edison, American inventor, of | 
whose death the President was informed 
son Oct. 18 while aboard the U. S. S.| 
Arkansas, Mr. Hoover's statement, made 
public at the White House, follow in full 
text: 

It is given to few men of any age, na- 
tion or calling to become the benefactor 
of all humanity. That distinction came 
abundantly to Thomas Alva Edison, whose 
death in his eighty-fifth year has ended a 
life of courage and outstanding achieve- 
ment. His lifelong search -for truth, 
fructifying in more than 1,000 inventions, 


made him the greatest inventor our Na-| 


tion has produced, and _ revolutionized 
civilization itself. He multiplied light and 
dissolved darkness; he added to the whole 
wealth of nations. He was great not only 
in his scientific creative instinet and in- 
sight, but did more than any other Amer- 
ican to place invention on an organized 
basis of the utilization of raw materials 
}of pure science and discovery, He was a 
rare genius. He has been a precious asset 
to the whole- world. 

Every American owes a personal debt 
jto him. It is not only debt for great 
|benefactions which he has brought to 
| every American, but also debt for the 


honor he brought to our country. By his 
own genius and effort he rose from a 
newsboy and telegrapher to the position 
of leadership amongst men. His life has 
been a constant stimulant to confidence 
that our institutions hold open the door 
of opportunity to those who would enter. 
He possessed a modesty, kindliness, .a | 
stanchness of character rare among men. | 

His death leaves thousands bereft of 
a friend, the Nation bereft of one of its 
notable citizens and the world bepeft of 
one of its greatest benefactors. I mourn 
his passing as a personal friend over aj} 
quarter of a century. 


Mr. Mellon’s Tribute 

The death of Mr. Edison marked the 
passing of “one of the great world figures 
of our time,” according to a statement by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon, which follows in full text: 

The death of Mr. Edison marks the 
passing of one of the great world figures | 
of our time. By his inventions and the 
improvements which he made in the works 
of others, he has changed conditions un- 
der which men live and has left the world 
| @ better place for all who will come after 
|}him. I count it a great privilege to have 
, known Mr. Edison. 


| town, 


| forward and triumphed in England itself. 


| America opened the Bastile.” 


i 
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Study of Construction Details Advised _ 
To Lessen Lightning Hazards to Fliers 


| 


Danger in Aircraft Travel | 


Lightning hazards to aircraft and air 
passengers are much smaller than many 


everyday risks and can be further reduced 
by attention to construction details, ac- 
cording to an article by A. O. Austin of the 
Ohio Insulator Co. in the Monthly 
Weather Review of the Weather Bureau. 
The company has been experimenting 
with artificial lightning shocks on aircraft. 


Pilots and passengers can be protected 
by providing low-resistance lines of con- 
ductivity which do not run close to the 
persons in the aircraft, says the article. 
Additional information included in the 
article follows: 


Probability of a pilot or passenger being 
struck directly is very small even in the 
most open of airplanes, and the greatest 
danger is from shock or fright which 
might cause the pilot to loose control. 
Bursts of light resulting from lightning 
strokes at night may temporarily blind 
the pilot. 


Although the risk of being struck in- 
creases proportionately with the increase 
of the square of the greatest linear di- 
mension, large aircraft . provide many 
paths of conductivity which run a great 
distance from the passengers and there- 
fore do nct threaten human life. 

Free balaloons containing inflammable 
gas run the greatest risks. Especially 
when they are wet, a stroke of lightning 
may break their fabric and ignite the es- 
caping gas. All aircraft runs greater risk 
of being struck when wet than when dry 
because water increases any material's 
electrostatic capacity; the use of noncon- | 
ducting material in construction does not| The studies were made in the high volt- 
seem to change this fact materially. | age laboratory of the Ohio I&sulator Co.,| 

Airplanes with metal frames, even if | using model aircarft and artificially manu- | 
they are covered with inflammable fabric, | factured lightning. | 


probably will not burst into flame when 
struck. The great rush of air which fol- 
lows the contact extinguishes any in- 
cipient flame. Fibers of the fabric will 
be broken much as if a small explosion | 
had occurred. Similarly, ignition systems, | 
propellers and frames of airplanes seem | 
to withstand lighting without serious | 
damage if the bolt can find a low- 
resistance outlet through which to dis- 
sipate itself or continue on its way to the 
earth. | 

The illustrations show what happens 
under certain conditions. A balloon equip- 
ped with a cage or lightning rods, in- 
stalled with the purpose of diverting the 
point of contact of a lightning stroke | 
from the surface of the bag is shown| 
|} above; here, with the balloon in a dry | 
condition, the artificial bolt is diverted | 
to the ground some short distance away | 
from the balloon, while when the surface | 
of the same balloon was wet, the light-| 
ning was attracted to it, striking the sur- 
face, but the discharge being shunted to} 
the ground along with a path created by 
the lightning rods. 

On the right, at top, is shown the typi- 
cal discharge of the artificial lightning to} 
the model planes set up for the experi- 
ment, revealing the probable point of con- 
tact of the lightning stroke; here the dis- 
charge enters and leaves from the oppo- 
site tip¢ of the planes. A discharge of 
limited capacity is seen striking a model! 
Zeppelin in the center picture; at the 
bottom, the heavier discharge striking the 
airship continues to the ground. 





President at Varlincon Calls Victory 
A Triumph for Rights of Humanity 


\ 
1r. Hoover at Sesquicentennial Says American Success 
Gave Impulse to New Order Throughout World 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


sympathy in Efigland at that time. The} ical judgment, a gifted modern historian, 
victory of the Americans gave impulse! James Truslow Adams, has written: “In| 
to the new order throughout the world; | the travail of war and revolution, America 
and while the sovereignties of America| had brought forth a man to be ranked 
and England definitely diverged at York-| with the greatest and noblest of any age 
yet the march of the ideals for|in all the world. There have been no} 
which the Americans fought also went) greater generals in the field and states- 
men in the cabinet in our own and other 
nations. There has been no greater char- 
acter. When we think of Washington, it 
is not as a military leader, nor as exec- 
| utive or diplomat. We think of the man 
| who by sheer force of character held a | 
| divided and disorganized country together | 
until victory was achieved, and who, after | 
peace was won, still held his disunited | 
countrymen by their love and respect and 
admiration for himself until a Nation was 
welded into enduring strength and unity.” 


The common acceptance of many of 
these principles has aligned the English- 
speaking people side by side for a century | 
of peace, concord, sympathy, and devotion 
to a liberty defined and assured under a 
reign of law. The triumph of these new 
ideas in America strengthened the im- 
pulses for liberty in France. 

“It is not to be doubted,” wrote La- | 
fayette, in sending the keys of the Bastile | 
to Washington, “that the principles of | 


}and Mrs. 


| points out. 


Victory Held Impossible 


Without Washington 

Our purpose today is to pay homage 
to a glorious event in our national his- 
tory. Among many benedictions offered 
to us by this ceremony, one is renewed 


acquaintance with the spirit of George | 


Washington. The campaign which led to 
its final climax here established his mil- 
itary genius. It was the crown of victory 
which placed his name among the great 
commanders of all time. 

It is not too much to saw that without 
Washington the war for independence 
would not have been won. 

Washington's greatness was far more 
than a great general; it lay in: his soul 
and his character. Of him, in sober, cyt- 


President’s Views on Oil 
Tariff Again to Be Asked 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., Oct. 19. 
Governor Arthur Seligman today an- 
nounced he was wiring governors of 14 
cil-producing States asking them to join 
him in a telegram to President Hoover 
requesting the President to state his posi- 
— regarding a tariff or an embargo on 
oil. 
In reply to a telegram joined in by 


This national shrine stands for more 
than a glorious battle. It is a shrine 
which symbolizes things of the spirit. 
The victory of Yorktown was a victory 
for mankind. It was another blaze in 
the great trail of human _ freedom. 
Through these ideas and ideals the minds 
of a people were liberated, their exertions 
and accomplishments stimulated. 

The primary national consequence of 
the independence we finally won here 
|was the release of our national mind 
from all hampering restraints put upon 
us by subjection to another nation and 
an older civilization. Here America be- 
came free to be America. We acquired | 
| the opportunity for unrestrained develop- 
|}ment of a government and culture that 
should be our own. It has made possible 
the realization of those visions of gov- 
lernment and organized society which 
| arose among us as a result of individuality 
|of temperament bern of the frontiers of a 
new continent. 


jan infant 
| variety 


Progress Continued 


In Every Decade 

If we look back over these 150 years, 
we see our Nation marking progress with 
every decade. From these communities 
of 3,000,000 people scattered along the| 
Atlantic Seaboard, it has grown to more 
| than 120,000,000. It has marked the full 
sweep of the,continent to the Pacific 
Ocean with magnificent cities, homes, and 


|in the bulletin. 
| vegetables are emphasized as valuable in 


|sure that his diet 


governors of 15 oil-producing States and | farms, with .a degree of comfort and se- 


| Submitted by Governor Seligman in which |curity hitherto unknown in human his- 


they asked President Hoover to recom-/|tory. It has grown in education and 


|mend either a tariff or an embargo to| knowledge, from which invention and dis- 


Congress, the President merely replied | covery have been accelerated, with every 
that he was “glad indeed to have their | year bringing a harvest of new comforts 
views,” Governor Seligman said. | and inspirations. It has unfolded a great 


ON AIRCRAFT 


| Low-resistance Lines of Conductivity Suggested to Reduce| - 


Varied Diet Advised 
Instead of Prolonged 


Use of Baby Foods 


Simple Meals Permit Single 
Menu for Children and 
Adults in Family, Say Fed- 
eral Specialists 

A more varied diet for children, as con- 
trasted with the prolonged use of baby 


food, and one which at the same time 
enables busy mothers to prepare a single 


menu for all the family are suggestions | 


made in a new bulletin, “Food for Chil- 


dren,” recently issued by the Department | 


of Agriculture. This bulletin. was pre- 
pared by Mrs. Rowena Schmidt Carpenter 
Helen Nebeker Hann, of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, with the co- 
operation of the Washington Child Re- 
search Center. 

One menu for the whole family is pos- 
sible if the diet is well-balanced and sim- 
ply prepared, according to Mrs. Carpen- 
ter, who is the Bureau’s specialist in 
child nutrition. If adults insist onericher, 
more highly seasoned food than is wise 
for children, it is still not necessary to 
prepare two different classes of food, she 


and high seasonings are added. Modifica- 
cations of this kind can easily be made 


in many meat dishes and in vegetables 


and desserts. 
Urges Well-chosen Variety 
No definite statement is made as to how 


long beyond the weaning period a child's | 


food should be sieved, because children 
differ in their ability to digest coarser 
foods. But the Bureau does 
children be taken off the entirely liquid 


|or semisolid diet as early as possible. 


“Mjstaken ideas have kept many good 
foods out of the young child's menu,” 


the specialists say, “and this is an unfor- | 


tunate situation, since good nutrition is 
more easily athieved on a_ well-chosen 
variety, and better basic food habits are 
established. 


| “The food the child eats must furnish | 
|material for his growth and development 


and must meet the demands made by his 
ceaseless activity. This is accomplished 


| by building and repairing all parts of the 
| body, by keeping it healthy and regulat- 


ing its running order, and by furnishing 
the energy for work, play, and such in- 
ternal functions as breathing and _ the 
beating of the heart. The foods which 
a child should eat every day for good 
nutrition are: 
Everyday 
“Milk—at least a pint—preferably 
quart; butter—at every meal; cereal, 
bread, or potato—at every meal; vege- 
tables, other than potatoes—at least two 
daily; one raw or quickly cooked; leafy 
kinds often; fruit—once or twice a day— 
citrus or other raw fruit or tomatoes daily; 
egg or meat—the-older child may have 
both; sweets—in small quantities at end 
of meal.” 
Each of these foods is briefly discussed 
Raw and quickly cooked 


Foods 
a 


the child’s diet, because long cooking at 
high temperature partially destroys the 
vitamin content of most vegetables. Since 
canned tomatoes retain their vitamin con- 
tent when heated, they are considered an 
important food for children, especially 
when fresh vegetables are scarce. Leafy 
green vegetables, the bulletin points out, 
should be served often when available. 

“Pointers for Parents,” directing the 


| way to happy, healthy and well nourished 


childhood, concludes the bulletin: 

“Remember that the food the child eats 
makes a difference in his growth and 
development and his fitness for life. Be 
includes all the ma- 
terials necessary for good bones, sound 
teeth and other needs. Start when he is 
to teach him to like a wide 
of wholesome foods. Stimulate 
his appetite by good health habits. Serve 
him carefully planned, well-prepared 
meals at regular hours. Watch his de- 
velopment closely and have periodic med- 
ical examination so that if he is not grow- 
ing normally or keeping healthy. medical 
attention may be given in time.” 

“Food for Children,” is Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1674-F, and may be obtained free from 
the Office of Information, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D, C.—Issued by 
Department of Agriculture. 


Portions for the children can | 
| be taken out before the extra fat, sugar, | 


urge that} 
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Babor, Jos. A. Laboratory manual in ele- 
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31-23433 
ae 
library of 
N. Y., Modern 


. and Wm. J. 
Harper & bros., 





420 P., illus. 


| Bocaccio, Giovanni. The Decameron, 
tr. by John Payne (Modern 
world’s best books.) 830 p. 
library, 1931 31-23429 
Campbell, Andrew J. Two centuries of church 
of Scotland, 1707-1929; Hastie lectures: *in 
Univ. of Glasgow. 317 p. Paisley, A. Gard- 
ner, 1930 31-23438 
Cannon, Lucius. Billboards aestl 
legislation. 205-249 p., illus. 31-2% 
Carhart, Albert E. A partial life story 
illus. Santa Ana, Calif., 1931 31-233 
Cartinhour, Gaines T. anch, group : 
chain banking. 351 p. N. Y., Macmillan 
co., 1931. 31-23450 
Caudwell, the leper saint, 
1840-1889. P. Allan, 1931. 
31-23435 


form 187 


and 


Damien, 
Lond 


Irene. 
187 p 


Collins, Chas. W. Rural banking 
p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931. 31-23449 
Compton, Piers. Great religious orders 224 
p., illus. Lond., E. Mathews & Marrot, 1931 


31-23439 

Ditmars, Raymond L. I have 

known. 375 p. Warren & 

Putnam, 193}. 31-28016 

Dunnage, James A. new profession: 
industrial 


60 p. 
Lond., publications, 
1930. 


31-23342 
Goldring, Douglas. Impacts; trip to States 
and other adventures of travel 235 ip. 
Lond., Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1931. 31-23430 
Goldman, Moses. Jewish ideals and interpre- 
tations. 111 p. N. Y., Prtd. by General lino- 
typers, 1931. 31-23431 
A group speaks. 149 p. Lond., Epworth press, 
J. A. Sharp, 1931. 31-23434 
Hagerty, James E. Training of social workers. 
Ist ed. (McGraw-Hill pubs. in sociology.) 
205 p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1931. 
31-23338 
Keeler, Oscar B. Boys’ life of Bobby Jones 
308 p. N. Y., Harper & bros., 1931. 31-23407 
Keelor, Katharine L. Units of work develop- 
ing out of children’s interests in local his- 
tory. Indian life and Dutch colonial settle- 
ment, by ... and Mayme Sweet. 314 p., 
illus. N. Y., Pub. by Bur. of pubs., Teachers 
col., Columbia univ. for Lincoln school of 
Teachers col., 1931. 31-23441 
Kilbracken, Arthur G., baron. Reminiscences 
of Lord Kilbracken. 260 p. Lond., Mac- 
millan co., 1931 31-23420 
LeFevre, Louis. Liberty and restraint. (His¢ 
tory of civilization.) 346 p. As) Re ee 
Knopf, 1931. 31-28028 
Little, W. B. 239 p.,. 
illus. N. Y¥ sons, 1930. 
31-23406 
Something to do 52 weeks in 
i. ¥., A. A. Knopf, 
31-23403 


Strange animals 
N. Y., Brewer, 


Britain’s 
transport management. 
Industrial transport 


in the city. 
Pitman & 


Science 
Sir I 


Lyons, Luella. 
the year. 164 p., illus. 
1931 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Trend of Employment and 
July, 1931. Bur. of Labor 
Dept. of Labor. Free. 


Journal of Agricl. Research—Vol. 43, 
Aug. 1, 1931, U. S. Dept. of Agric Sub- 
scription price, $4 a year (Agr. 18-1837) 

New Publications of Bur. of Mines—Monthly 
List 196, Aug. 31, 1931, Bur. of Mines, WU. S. 
Dept. of Commerce Free. (29-26048) 

Record of Current Educl. Publications—Bull., 
1931, No. 16, Apr. 1J-Je. 30, 1931, Off 
Edué., U. S. Dept. of Interior 
cents. 

Experiments for Control 
with Lubricating-Oil 
Northwest—Cir. No. 175, Sept., 
Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents. 

Coal-Mine Timbering—Bull. No. 40 
Industrial Ser. N 10, Fedl 
cational Educ Pr 15 cents 

Mass.—-Population B 2d Ser., 
of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, 
of Commerce. Pri 15 cents 

N. C., Agric.—15th Census of U 
of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerc 
20 cents 

Wash.—Population Bull., 2d Ser 
of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, 
of Commerce Price, 15 cents 

Distr. of Col. Occupation Statistics 
sus of VJ. S 1930, Bur. of Census 
Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 cents 


Labor 
Statis 


No. 3, 


of San 
Emulsions 


Jose 
in 
Trade and 
Bd. for Vo- 
E31-698 
15th Census 
Dept. 
“e 
s 


15th Census 
U. S. Dent. of 
(31-27278) 


Wyo. Occupation Statistics 
U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census 
Commerce Price, 5 cents 

New Reclamation Era—vVol No. 9, Sept., 
1931, Bur. of Reclamation, U. S. Dept. of 

Subscription price, 75 cents a vear, 

(9-35252) 


99 
Interior. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Inheritance Tax Law 
1931 Issued by State Bd 
C. B. Ullu, Inheritance Tax 
dianapolis, 1931 

Ann. Rept. of Secy 
Sept. 30, 1930 
dianapolis, 1931 

Ann. Rept. of Dept. of 
ended Sept. 30, 1930 
Bank Comr Indianapol 

Ann. Rept. of Attys 
Sept. 30, 15230. James M 
Indianapolis. 1931 

Ann. Rept., Public 
ended Sept. 30. 1930 
Indianapolis, 1931 

Ann. Rept.. Industrial Bd f 
Sept. 30. 1930. Roscoe Kiper, C 
dianapolis, 1931 

Ann. Rept 
ended Sept , 
aminer. Indianapolis, 1931 

Ann. Rept., Dept. of Mines and Mining, 
f. yr. ended Sept. 30, 1930. John A. Temple- 
ton, Chrmn. Indianapolis, 1931. 

Minn.—Bjenn. Budget for f. yrs 
30, 1932-1933. Transmitted to Gov 
Comr. after approval by Comm 
and Finance, St. Paul, 1931 

Del.—Forest Laws. pub. 4 
Dept., 1931. Dover, 1931 

Wash.—Session Laws of Wash 22nd Session 
Convened Jan. 12, Adjourned Mar. 12. Mare 
ginal Notes and Index by John H. Dunbar, 
Att. Gen Olympia, 1931 
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State Forestry 


Give your radio a 


. Gen. y 


Changes Are Announced 
In the Foreign Service 


Changes in personnel of the Foreign 
Service since Oct. 25 have just been an- 
nounsed by the Department of State as 
follows: 


William W. Corcoran of Massachusetts, now 
American Consul at Warsaw, Poland, assigned 
Consul at Algiers, Algeria 

Frank C. Lee of Salida, Colo., American Con- 
sul General at Halifax, Nova Scotia, now in 
the United States, assigned Consul General 
at Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

Irving N. Linnell of Boston, Mass., now 
; American Consul General at Ottawa, Canada, 
assigned Consul General at Cape Town, Union 
of South Africa 

Edward S. Maney 
American Vice Consul 
assigned Vice Consul 
land 


of 
at 
at 


Barsall, Tex., 
Guaymas, Mexico, 
Southampton, Eng- 


now 


Noncareer 
Augustus Ostertag of Downington 
American Vice Consul at 
| signed Vice Congul at Bremen, Germany. 


Pa., now 


Bremerhaven as-| 


experiment in human society, builded new 
and powerful institutions born of new 
ideas and new ideals, new visions of hu- 
man relations. It has attained a wider 


| diffusion of liberty and happiness and | 
|}more. of material things than humanity 


has ever known before. It has attained a 
| security amongst nations by which no 
thought ever comes that an enemy may | 
step within our borders. | 

While temporary dislocations have come | 
| to us because of the World War, we must | 
not forget that our forefathers met sim- | 
ilar obstacles to progress time and again, 
and yet the Nation Kas swept forward to 
ever-increasing strength. The unparalleled 
rise of America has not been the re-/} 
sult of riches in lands, forests, or mines; 
it sprung from the ideas and ideals which 
liberated minds and stimulated the spirits 
of men. In those ideas and ideals are 
the soul of the people. No American can 
review this vast pageant of progress with- 
out confidence and faith, without cour- 
| age, strength and resolution for the future. 


Celebrate with New Tubes ? 


If your radio has grown a year older 
without new tubes, it needs new life 
right now. Give it what it needs— 
new tubes—and it will give you what 
you want—new pep and brilliance in 
radio reception. And remember—it is 
RCA RADIOTRONS, in the red and 
black cartons, that are backed by the 
guarantee of RCA. 


RCA Radiotron Co., Inc. es Harrison, N. J. 
(A Radie Corporation of America Subsidiary) 


RCA RADIOTRONS 


THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO 


° 
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Special Agencies pet 


For Unemployed 


in the hopes of finding better ones. * 


of 


off among strangers, while individuals or 
oe . oa’ groups may offer temporary hospitality 
President's Organization they are likely to find scant welcome from 
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Drought, floods, war, | determine if there really is work ahead or | according to oral information made avail- 
famine, and anything that brings unusual | any remaining resources in the home be- 
pressure in one place results in indivia-| hind or, at least, a right to aid there, 
uals and families moving to new pastures | good-hearted citizens give generously to|ment of Agriculture. 
* *|help the family move on at once to the; Lact year, however, the Department re- 


e | 
Transients Urged friends, private or. public charity of ne-|nor work but only the same game to be 
pe 


| cessity must help them, but if they wander | repeated. 


home, relatives,|next town where there is neither home 


Seasonal Farm Labor 


Drafts Five-point Method | Public authorities, who find the task of | accepting charity, at last feeling they are | Folsom follows: 


caring for their own poor a heavy burden. 
“a aaa biden te ouavte iar cate | becomes less hard to ask for help, espe-| As harvests close, the farmers begin dis- | 
+ | cially when one becomes skilled in obtain-| charging their workers, keeping very lit- 


|ing it and begins to demand rather than|tle or no help. A special study made 


Of Caring for Migratory 
Families This Winter 


return immediately to their homes or to| journeyed off to distant camps or to muni- sey ed 
provide means of assimilating transient | tion sactecien and have never gettled back face the hardness or pity of the public. | through De ember, January and February. | get industrial 
into their little rural communities. For| From this statement of the problem, the; Peaks of employment 
in a five-point program of unemploy- | many, the world became small as they |report proceeds to details of how communi-| ynemployment are particularly acute in 
ment relief just made by the President’s| restlessly moved from place to place. * * *| ties may care for the transients or return | regions given over to crop farming as 
“Social agencies, churches, and benevo-| them to their places of residence. 


unemployment this Winter were included | 


Organization on Unemployment Relief. 


a chance to own at least a second-hand 

Cree eee tociatoe ‘nvel Within the reach me al Up: beg. If shreds of personal pride remain) among New Jersey truck farmers shows 
Recommendations that plans be made to! rooted by the World War, many people ~ oS te cae on os a M4 — for | that only a little more than 50 per cent 
; ' eip so a e adults will no ave tO/of the farmers carry any hird hands 


not to blame fr their troubles. Then it 


lable Oct. 17 by J. C. Folsom, of the Bu- 
jreau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 


ceived many reports of workers staying 
on farms during the slack season for room 
and board without any cash remunera- | 
tion, and more such cases will be reported 
“And many such famliles move on and;this year, Mr. Folsom predicts. Addi-| The number of persons seeking farm| 
|on, sincerely seeking work, shrinking from tional information made available by Mr. | | 


Lacked Work in Winter 


Recent surveys have shown that the] lent individuals know well the many whose| Large numbers of seasonal farm laborers | fruit and truck farming areas have espe- | school. 


number of transients in 100 cities has in-| 
creased since 1929 and that for some com- | 
munities this gain was as much as 200 per | 
cent, the announcement said. The type of | 
transients has changed and the problem | 
is acute at this time, a report submitted | 
to the President’s Organization by the | 
National Association of Travelers Aid So- 
cieties point sout in this connection. | 

“Unemployment conditions stimulate 
migration,” the report advises, “if we be- 


viduals and communities we will come to 
see that planned service to transients in 
difficulty is one of the necessary major 
propects in a time of depression.” 


Community Plan Revised 


Committees on service to transients are 
fundamental necessities, the report de- 
clares, and such a group would have to 
consider both means of benefiting the 
migratory family or individual and of pro- | 
tecting the community. Major considera- 
tions pointed out in a community plan 
for service to wandering persons are| 
formation of a centralized committee, se- 
lection of a specialized agency, and appli- 
cation of individualized treatment. ‘ 

The statment follows in full text: 

As part of its approach to the problem 
of the transient unemployed which has 
irked hundreds of cities increasingly dur- 
ing the depression, the President’s Or- | 
ganization has provided communities with 
suggestions for minimizing the difficulties 
created by the influx of nonresidents with- 
out income. 

This announcement was made today 
(Oct. 17) to coincide with the receipt 
of the organization’s suggestions by hun- | 
dreds of welfare agencies, community 
chests, mayors, and other community offi- 
cials throughout the country who have 
been grappling with the problem. | 

Travelers’ Aid Reports 

The suggestions are included in a com- | 
prehensive report prepared by the Na- 
tional Association of Travelers’ Aid So- 
cieties at the request of the President's 


y Organization. Throughout the Summer, 






* 





special workers of the association studicd 
aspects of the transient problem growing 
out of the depression, and particularly | 
that of the movement of whole families as 
contrasted with that of individuals. 

Reports from 100 cities recorded an in- | 
crease in the number of transients since | 
1929. which for some communities ran 
as high as 200 per cent, the studies re- 
vealed. From the?’ information collected 
ir these investigations experts of the as- 
sociations have drawn conciusions in the 
form of recommendations for community 
plans to deal with the difficulties. 

The following five-point plan is sug-| 
gested to community executives: 

“1. You can make an intelligent plan 
quickly to return them to their former 
home surroundings, where they will be 
among friends, where the children can 
be in schoo], and where the family will 
be cared for according to the community's 
plan for its own unemployed. 

“2. Or you can make an intelligent plan 
quickly to return them to their place of 


legal residence through the cooperation of | 


the proper public welfare organizations, 
so that they may have the benefit of 
public care, if such is necessary. 


“3. Or you can make a wise plan to help | 
them become assimilated in your com- |} 
@ munity, in case they are unfortunately 
| 


Without residence elsewhere. 

“4. While one of the above plans is be- 
ing made, you may find it necessary to 
provide temporary care, including lodging, 
meals, clothing, medical, and other care 
Existing resources for such relief will be 
utilized as far as possible. 

“5. You can give quick and careful in- 
tercity consideration to all requests for 
service on problems involving the care of 
transients from your town in difficulty 
elsewhere.” 


Drifting Movement Analyzed 

Commenting on the report, Fred C. 
Croxton, Assistant Director of the Presi- 
dent’s Organization, said: “While it deals 
chiefly with what a community can do to 
handle the burden of transients after they 
have arrived, it also emphasizes that the 
best opportunity for work or relief exists, 
as a rule, in the home localities of the 
unemployed.” 

The forces which have started thousands 
of families wandering about aimlessly are 
described in the introduction to the re- 
port. It says: 

“In a country of easy transportation and 
in spite of warnings to unemployed to re- 
main in their home surroundings, there 
is a drifting movement of those in search 
of better conditions. Planned service to 
transients in difficulty is one of the nec- 
essary major projects in a time of depres- 
sion if social values are to be conserved 

gi? point out the fundamental and prac- 
tical factors in such a plan for local com- 


Eight Labor Controversies 
Are Settled During Week 


Twelve labor disputes were submitted 
for settlement to the Department of Labor 
during the week ended -Oct. 17, according 
to information supplied by Hugh L. Ker- 








win, Director of the Conciliation Service. | 


Five of these were caused by wage re- 
ductions. 

None of the new disagreements was ad- 
jJusted, but the Department ended eight 
other disputes Following is a list of 
the new cases furnished by Mr. Kerwin 

Girard Clothing Cx Lansford, Pa.—Strike 


of 69 clothing workers; pending; additional 
wage cuts of 10 to 40 per cent 


Longshoremen, Texas Ports—Strike of an| 
unreported number of longshoremen; pend-/| 


ing; cut 15 per cent on general cargo, larger 
cuts for loading and other work 

Miners Richmond Mo.—Strike of 500 
miners; pending; wages cut 


Brenizer\ Company, Blairsville, Pa.—Strike | 
of 450 miners; pending; loaders cut from $1) 


- 90 cents per wagon, motormen to $3.79 per 
ay 

Longshoremen Boston Mass.—Strike ‘of 
a0 longshoremen; pending; weight of sling 
oa 

Laird Brothers Construction Co., Erie, Pa.— 
Strike of 60 building craftsmen pending 
nonunion cement finishers and truck drivers 
employed 

Art Loom Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Controversy with 200 tapestry workers; pend- 
ing: equalization of work 

Harris Wrecking Co Portland, Me.—Con- 
troversy with 75 laborers; pending asked 
prevailing wage of 45 cents per hour 

Little Betty Coal Co., Petersburg, Ind.—Con- 
troversy with an unreported number of 
miners; pending; miners ask upkeep work 
on railway track leading into mine 

K. H. Jones Co., San Diego, Calif.—Contro- 
Qos with 12 building tradesmen; pending: 
not paying prevailing wage 

United States Glass Co., Glassport, Pa.— 
Strike of 425 glass workers: unclassified; cut 
from 5 to 15 per cent; accepted cut 


Journeymen Barbers McKeesport Pa.— | 
Strike of 105 barbers; unclassified: alleged not| 
paying living wage; guaranty of $21 pes weck | 


and 60 per cent of all over $30 per chair. 
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“LUCKIES are the 
only cigarettes 


that do not hurt 
my throat” 


“I've smoked ‘Luckies’ for three 
years. I've tried almost every other 
brand and found that Luckies are truly 
the only cigarettes that do not hurt 
my throat. Talking pictures make it 
even more important for an actress to 
keep her throat in perfect condition. 
And I think the new Cellophane 
tab is slick.” 


Hollywood bets its stoutest bankroll 
that little Sidney Fox will be a star- 
spangled sensation in Universal’s 
“Strictly Dishonorable.” Sidney's 
young —she's extremely caressing to 
the eye—her talent is one of the 
finest to burst forth in years! 
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That Lucky tab! Moisture-Proof 
Cellophane. Sealed tight—Ever right. 
The Unique Humidor Package. Zip 
—And it’s open! See the new 
notched tab on the top of the pack- 
age. Hold down one half with your 
thumb. Tear off the other half. Simple. Quick. 
Zip! That’s all. Unique! Wrapped in dust-proof, 
moisture-proof, germ-proof Cellophane. Clean, 
protected, neat, FRESH!—what could be more 
modern than LUCKIES’ improved Humidor 
package—so easy to open! Ladies—the LUCKY 


TAB is—your finger nail protection. 








“It’s toasted” 








| 


Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough 








And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps 
that “‘Toasted’”’ Flavor Ever Fresh 





TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday evening over N. B. C. networks. 







gions are 


re a qi : | a } rs - f aa si ’ , - a 

munity action 1s the purpose of this re-|last bit of money, gasoline, and food find | throughout the country have no plans for |cially great seasonal variations. The 
; a | them not only still without work but now| Winter work except to return to cities | dairying industry furnishes most steady 

“Transier.t and migratgry families arc|far from home without friends or re-| where they will compete with city dwellers 


‘ : , A | employment, and cotton and tobacco em- 
| not a new phenomenon in the history] sources. While social workers hasten toj|for odd jobs and industrial employment, 


|ployment fiuctuates less 
|grain farms. 

Agricultural employment does not ad-| 
| vance and recede evenly throughout all 
{sections of the country. 
inactive during c 
Florida is using her greatest number of | lections. 
men to harvest late truck crops. 
harvests lag behind grain and northern 
| truck work. 


work in all seasons moves upward as in-| 
dustrial activity in the cities declines. At) for holidays. 
present the supply of farm laborers ex- | : 
ceeds the demand as it did during the| priority to thos ne 

| years of 1927 and 1928. e ‘ o benching Leah and 


| The New Jersey study, which applies} 








\ Texas Conference Votes 
Program to Aid Jobless 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Leniency in Federal land bank collec- 


When most re- 
the Winter, 


Health programs, to prevent injury to 
health due to lack or weakening of sani- 
tary facilities. 

Create a Negro welfare committee. 

Follow practice of special postal forces | work. 


In creation of new public works, give 


Aid Mexican jobless to get transporta- 
A} tion back home. 

Furnish transportation for those want- | 
Ajing to go to cotton fields. 


work 
and slumps of | quarter of them has an indefinite idea of | 
getting some sort of city employment. 
large group of them are women and chil- 
|compared with livestock raising. Wheat,|dren who return to household work or| bureaus; and that women set up agencies | 
|to help women and girls get work. 














































communities. 


unemployed. 


jobs. 


| rolls. 


_ All money-raising campaigns be fin-| Ask railroads to follow the mileage basis 
|only to truck farms in the North, shows| ished by Dec. 1, to cooperate with Owen | plan to give work to more people with- 

that about one-tenth of the persons who| D. Young's national money campaign. 
| work oh farms in the Summer expect to! 





* Is Miss Fox's 
Statement Paid For? 


You may be interested in 
knowing that not one cent 
was paid to Miss Fox to make 
the above statement. 
Miss Fox has beena 
smoker of LUCKY STRIKE 
cigarettes for 3 years. 
We hope the publicity 
herewith given will be as 
beneficial to her and to 
Universal, her producers, 
as her endorsement of 
LUCKIES fs to you and to us 


Made of the finest tobaccos—the Cream of many 
Crops—LUCKY STRIKE alone offers the throat pro- 
tection of the exclusive “TOASTING” Process which 
includes the use of modern Ultra Violet Rays—the 
process that expels certain harsh, biting irritants 
naturally present in every tobacco leaf. These 
expelled irritants are not present in your LUCKY 
STRIKE. “‘They’re out—so they can’t 
der LUCKIES are always kind to your throat. 


That Red Cross be asked to assist rural 


Request use of United States Army 
trucks to transport laborers; and use of 
Army cots and blankets in dealing with 


Speed rivers and harbors program. 
Ask civic and fraternal bodies to find ex~ 
in seed and feed loan col-|tra work for persons needing temporary 


A State survey of unemployment. 

Ask regional chambers of commerce to 
create cooperative committees. 

Ask counties to improve lateral roads, 
speeding “any available funds” for this 


That for six months, heads of depart- 
ments employ only persons who have no 
members of their families on other pay 


| out increasing cost. 

Invite oil operators to a conference on 
the eight-h. _r, six-day employment basis. 

Ask Federal action to improve the mar- 
0 t | ket for county and city bonds, to permit 
That cities maintain free employment! early start of improvement programs. 
That American labor get preference, and 
'be paid living wage. 





Copr., 1981, 
‘The Americen 
Tobsceo Co. 





can’t be in!” No won- 
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Tax Assessment 


Plan Contested in. 


Supreme Court 


Issue Is Presented to High 


° ° it | 
Tribunal in Seven Cases; | 


Invalidation of Method of | 
Assessment Sought | 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States on Oct. 19 was asked to declare | 
invalid a plan for assessing for local | 
taxes coal property under which, it is al- | 
leged, the value of the coal in a particular 
township is averaged and all lands are} 
then assessed on the basis of the average | 
value. i 

This issue is presented to the court in| 
seven cases, Nos. 7-13, the first of which | 
is entitled “Cumberland Coal Company Vv. 
Board of Revision of Tax Assessments in | 
Greene County, Pa.” , 

Arthur B. Van Buskirk, counsel for the 
coal companies. in contending that the 
Green County, Pa., officials had followed 
a plan that violates the equal protection 
clause of the Federal Constitution, argued 
that its effect is to systematically under- | 
value the coal of the landowners in the 
more valuable sections of the township, 
and to transfer a portion of their lawful 
tax burden to tne owners of the less val- 
uable coal. ra 

He alleged that the taxing authorities 
in Greene County by following this plan 
had assessed the coal throughout Cumber- 
land Township at $260 an acre, although 
they themselves testified that the front 
coal in the township was worth $1,000 an 
acre and the back coal in the township 
only half as much. 

The counsel for the coal companies 
said that cases decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States show that 
any plan of assessment which necessaril 
subjects one owner to taxation upon a 
substantially higher proportion of the full 
value of his porperty than other owners 
in the taxing district is unconstitutional. 

Challer W. Waychoff, counsel for the 
Greene County Assessment Board, con-' 
tended that the coal companies prosecut- | 
ing these appeals had noi been discrim- | 
inated against. He alleged that the record | 
showed that their lands had been assessed | 
in conformity with the method used in 
assessing all of the other coal lands, | 
namely, on the basis of 50 per cent of | 
the actual value. 

He also alleged that the record in the | 
case did not establish the fact that the; 
Board of Revision in assessing the prop-| 
erty in question entertained, or is charge- | 
able with, any purpose or design to dis- 
criminate, or that its action is incom- 
patible with an honest effort to adopt 
valuations not relatively unjust or urfequal. 


Hired Auto Statute 
‘Scheduled for Test 


of Cincinnati Ordi- 
nance to Be Given Review 


The case in which it is sought to test 
of a Cincinnati ordinance | 


licensing and regulating the business of 
renting or leasing automobiles to be driven | 
by the renter will be heard by the Supreme 


Court of the United States, 


it was an- 
nounced on Oct. 19. The court entered 
an order noting its probable jurisdiction 
of the appeal in the case, entitled Hodge | 
Drive-It-Yourself Company et al. v. Cily 
f Cincinnati et al., No. 63. 

The ordiance is said to denote “driver- 
2ss automobiles for hire” as public ve-| 
ticles, to require the licensing of such) 
ehicles, the fees varying with the type 
‘o require persons engaged in the business 
so protect persons who might be injured 
through the operation of the vehicles by 
providing liability insurance or a bond! 
in lieu thereof. and to vest power in the| 
director of public utilities to adopt rules 
and regulations for enforcement of the 


ordinance. | 


The Supreme Court of Ohio held the | 
ordinance to be valid. 


seaslalas Radel No asks 
For California Tax Refund 


SacrRaMENTO, CALiIF., Oct. 19. 
that a taxpaver overlooked 
in his return that might, if 


The fact 
something 


claimed as a deduction, have resulted in 


a s'raller tax, is not a sufficient basis for 
a refund, the Attorney General of Cali-, 
forria. U. S. Webb, has advised the Fran- 
chis? Tax Commissioner. 

“I: would seem to me that the taxpayer 
would have the burden of showing that 
the tax was erroneously or illegally com- 
puted or collected. and I do not see how , 
such a showing could be made if, in fact, 
the tax was properly computed on the 
basis of the taxpayer's own return,” the | 
opinion says. 

Claim for the refund of a tax or a por- 
tion thereof may be filed and considered, | 
efen though the tax has not been paid} 
under protest, the Attorney General ruled. 


Mr. Mitchell Traces Plan | 
Of Prison Reorganization 


[Continued from Ptge 3.) 


of their own communities for care and 
supervision. That is not a mere matter of 
shifting the financial burden or lack of 
Federal equipment. It is a question of 
child welfare. Do you believe that the 
offending children of your community | 
should be taken away from you by some 
bureau at the seat of government and 
sent to a distant Federal institution? This 
matter of division of responsibility and 
of overlapping jurisdiction is one respect- |- 
ing which no hard and fast rules can 
be laid down. It must be settled bv study 
of individual cases, and above all by a 
prompt and hearty cooperation 
State and Federal agencies working, not | 
with a vew to shirking expense and re-| 
sponsibility, but solely in the public in- 
terest. Because of these conditions and 
this overlapping of jurisdiction, the Fed- | 
eral agencies and the State authorities | 
come in constant contact with each other. 
These contacts also arise through the sys- 

m of housing Federal prisoners in State 
institution, in the arrangement of which 
it must be borne in mind that the pris- 
oner is usually an offender against both | 
jurisdictions, and there is a dual respon- 
sibility for and advantage in his confine- 
ment, | 

In all these relations I hope and be- 
lieve that in the past you have found 
the representatives of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons ready to meet you halfway, 
and my primary purpose in coming here 
tonight is to give you renewed assurances 
that’ the Department of Justice desires 
and feels the need of continued coopera- 
tion and is in full sympathy with the 
splendid work of this Association and the 
spirit of unselfish public service which 
pervades its membership. 


Treaty to Aid Egg Market 

The Canadian-Australian Trade Treaty 
is expected to increase the market in Can- 
ada for Australian eggs during the Cana- 
dian Winter season. (Department of 
Commerce.) 


between | _ 
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‘Import Rate Upheld gas: 
On Handkerchiefs 


| First Test Case Under 1930 Law 


| 


Is Decided in Favor of 


The Government 


New York, Oct. 19.—The first test case 
on handkerchiefs to be decided under the 
Tariff Act of 1930, is in favor of the Gov- 
efnment. 
shall Field & Company store, of Chicago, 
the United States Customs Court decides 
that imported handkerchiefs, on the scal- 


Overruling protests of the Mar- | 


loped edges of which is certain stitching | 
produced by means of a needle and thread | 


and by which certain ornamental 


and | 


decorative forms, figures, or designs are | 


produced, are dutiable at’ the appropri- 
ate rate under paragraph 1529 (b) of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 as “handkerchiefs, em- 
broidered * * 
»broidery is on a scalloped edge.” 


whether or not the em- 


This, Judge Tilson emphasizes, is true | 


even though the stitching may also serve 
the incidental utilitarian purpose of pre- 
venting the handkerchief from ravelling. 


Supreme Court Acts | 


On Revenue Cases 


Federal and State Tax Rulings 
Will Be Reviewed 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has consented to review two cases in- 
volving Federal taxation, petitions for 
writs of certiorari having been granted 
on Oct. 19. In 10 other cases, the court 
denied the petitions. The cases which will 
be reviewed are: 

No. 25). Peter H. Miller, 
Standard Nut Margarine Co. 


No. 252. Josiah T. Rose, Collector. v. 
Standard Nut Margarine Co. of Florida. 


Petitions Denied 


The cases in which the court denied 
petitions for writs of certiorari are as 
follows: 

No. 177. 
lehem v. 
No. 206. 

8. 
Nos. 225-228. Phipps v. Bowers. 

No. 239. Mrs. J. C. Pugh Sr., as Executrix, 

Burnet. 
No. 260. 
No. 261. 
ye 
No. 269: 
missioner. 

No. 272. 
sioner. 

No. 275. 
Co. et al. v. 

No. 292 
Reinecke, 


Collector, v. 
of Florida. 


Beneficial Loan Society of Beth- 
VU. S. 

Sunny Brook Distillery Co. v. 
U 


Vv. 
Maryland Casualty Co. v. U. 8. 
Unaka and City National Bank 
Vv. 
Sidney Z. Mitchell v. Com- 


Merritt J. Corbett v. Commis- 


Frommel Realty & Investment 
U., &. 


Ed 8S. Vail 
Collector. 


State Taxation 


The court took action on five cases in- 
volving State taxation. 


No. 71. Keating v. Public National Bank 
of New York, in which the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the First Circuit held that 
certain national bank shares were taxed 
at higher rates than competing moneved 
capital. The New York statute involved has 
since been amended. The question of juris- 
diction in this case was postponed until a 
hearing. 


No. 84. Matthews v. Rodgers, in which the 
District Court for the Northern District 
of Mississippi held invalid the Mississippi 
license tax on cotton buyers, as applied 
to persons making purchases for deliv- 
ery in other States. Probable jurisdiction 
was noted. 


No. 118. Fox Films Corporation v. Nor- 
man, involving the right of the State of 
Georgia to include royalties from copy- 
rights in computing a gross receipts tax. 
The Justices of the Supreme Court of Geor- 
gia were equally divided and that court 
rendered no opinion setting forth the 
grounds or reasons for its decision against 
the taxpayer. The court noted probable 
jurisdiction. 


No. 240. 


Butterine Co. v. 


R. E. Allen, Receiver of Public 
Service Sales Corporation, v. Kelly, As- 
sessor of Yuma County, Ariz., et al. in 
which the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit held that the State of Ari- 
zona and its subdivisions may tax lands 
acquired under a grant contained in an 
act of Congress admitting that State to 
the Union, when such lands had been pur- 
chased from the State by petitioners, who 
paid 5 per cent of the purchase price in 
cash and agreed to pay the balance in 38 
annval installments, only two or three 0: 

which have become due. The court d@& 
nied petition for writ of certiorari. 


No. 248. Snowden v. Red River and 
Bayou Des Glaises Levee and Drainage Dis- 
trict of Louisiana, in which the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana held that a levee and 
drainage district should not be enjoined 
from collecting a tax for levee purposes, al- 
though land in the levee district is within 
territory over which the Federal Govern- 
ment has assumed responsibility for con- 
trolling flood water. The Supreme Court 
granted petition for writ of certiorari in 
this case. 


Calendar Court of Claims 


Trial calendar for Oct. 20, 1931: J-604, S. K. 
Mittry et al.; J-11, Frederick C. Crane et al., 
receivers of Standard Shipbuilding Corporation. 


« 


| 





on Oct. 


sidered, 


denied petitions for 
ings in 94 cases. 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. Jus- 
tice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. 
Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. 
Justice Stone, and Mr. Justice Roberts. 

Ezekiel Wolf, of Boston, Mass.; H. C. 
Ellott, of Princeton, W. Va., Elizabeth Robin- 
son, of New York City; Grover C. Worrell, 
of Mullens, W. Va.; Isidor B. Reshan, of 
New York City; Joseph Nievinski, of Seattle, 
Wash.; Alexis T. Gresham, of Mobile, Ala.; 
and Thomas S. Tobin, of Los Angeles, Calif., 
were admitted to practice. 

The Chief Justice announced: 

In view of the large number of such or- 
ders, the orders of the Court made this 
day, upon motions suomitted upon exami- 
nation of jurisdictional statements, and 
upon applications for writs of cerviorari, 
as shown upon the list certified by the 
Chief Justice, will not be announced ore 
ally and are filed with the Clerk of the 
Court. 

No. 630, October Term 1930 DeForest 
Radio Company, petitioner, ¥. General Elec- 
tric Company. Ordered, that the opinion in 
this case be amended as follows: 

(1) By substituting for the words “In 
July, 1912," in the 12th line of the last para- 
graph of the opinion, the following: 

“Aug. 20, 1912, the earliest date claimed 
for Langmuir, was rejected, ri shtly, we 
think, by the District Court, which held 
that Langmuir was anticipated by Arnold 
in November, 1912. But before the earlier 
date,” 
wa By substituting for the 3rd sentence 
from the end of the following: ; : 

“By August, 1912, the Telegraph Com- 
pany used the DeForest amplifying audions 
at 54 volts, and, by November, they were 
used by another at 67'2 volts. This was 
possible only because the tubes had thus 
been exhausted of gas which would other- 
wise have ionized with blue glow at from 

30 volts.” 
NO. = ein Re Disbarment of Harold J. 
Bandy. Order: On consideration ot the 
affidavit of Harold J. Bandy in response a 
the rule of this Court, issued Oct. 12, aoe 
to show cause why his name should not a 
stricken from the roll of attorneys pant 
to practice before the bar of this = 

It is ordered that the said rule to show 
cause be, and it is hereby. discharged. ' 
No. 15, Original. The State of ee 
complainant, v. The State of Colorado. ae 
motion to set this case for hearing on e 
motion to dismiss is granted and the case 
is assigned for Monday, Nov. 30, next. ‘it 

No. 42. State of va — v. e 

i States o merica; 

Oe a8. Carbon County Land Company, 
petitioner, v. The United States of America 
et al. It is ordered that these cases be re- 


assigned for argument on Monday, Jan. 4, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


next. 


Court Takes Action 


In Cases on Appeal 

No. 63. The Hodge Drive-It- Yourself Com- 
pany et al., appellants, v. The City of Cin- 
i et al. 
ONO. 72. Broad-Grace Arcade Corporation, 
appellant, v. J. Fulmer Bright, Mayor, etc.; 

No. 84. W. L. Mathews et al., appellants, 
v. J. F. Rodgers et al.; 

No. 88. ‘Atlantic Coast Like Railroad Com- 
pany et al., appellants, v. The United States 

America et al.; 

7 118. Fox Film Corporation, appellant, 
v. R. C. Norman, State Tax Commissioner, 
nd 

7 No. 122. Champlin Refining Company, ap- 
ellant, v. Corporation Commission of the 
tate of Okiahoma et al.. etc. In these 
cases probable jurisdiction is noted. 

No. 71. Andrew B. Keating, as Receiver 
of Taxes, etc.. appellants, v. The Public Na- 
tional Bank of New York. Further consid- 
eration of the question of the jurisdiction 
of this court and of the motion to dismiss 
or affirm is postponed to the hearing of the 
case on its merits. 


+ 4 4 4 


No. 77. The Chapel State Theater Com- 

pany, appellant. v. Fred W. Hooper, Doing 
usiness as F. W. Hooper Company; and 

No. 112. Nellie Field Burwell, Sole De- 
visee, etc.. et al., appellants, v. James T. 
Powell et al. Further consideration of the 
question of the jurisdiction of this court is 
postponed to the hearing of the cases on 
the merits. 

No. 123. Joseph Vallanvanti, petitioner, 
vy. Armour & Company. On petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Superior Court 
in and for the County of Middlesex, State 
of Massachusetts. Per curiam: The motion 
for leave to proceed further herein in 
forma pauperis is denied, for the reason 
that the court. upon examination of the 
unprinted records herein submitted, finds 
that there is no ground upon which a writ 
of certiorari should be issued. The peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari is therefore 
also denied. The costs already incurred 
herein shall be paid by the Clerk as pro- 
vided in the order of Oct. 29, 1926. 

No. 126. Leonard Fernandez, petitioner, 
v. Harry M. Kaltser, as Warden of Clinton 
Prison, Dannemora, N. Y. On petition for 
writ of certiorari to the County Court for 
Clinton County. State of New York. Per 
curiam: The motion for leave to pro- 
ceed further herein in forma pauperis is 
denied, for the reason that the court, upon 
examination of the unprinted record herein 
submitted, finds that there is no ground 
upon which a writ of certiorari should be 
issued. The petition for writ of certiorari 
is therefore also denied. The costs already 
incurred herein shall be paid by the Clerk 
as provided in the order of Oct. 29, 1926. 

No. 144. Max Leibowitz and Louis Leib- 


CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW—Right to question constitutionality of statute—Regula- 
tion of width, length, etc., of trucks on public highways—Right of manufacturer 
and seller of trucks to injunction against enforcement— 

A corporation which was not using the public highways of Texas but was engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of trucks was not entitled to an injunction against 
the enforcement of a Texas statute fixing the maximum width, length, height, 
weighs of load, etc., of motor vehicles on the public highways upon the ground that 
the enforcement of the statute would make it impossible to sell vehicles which it 
had manufactured_and to collect installments due on vehicles which it had sold | 
because of the prohibition against the use of such vehicles on the highway and 
would thereby deprive it of property without due process of law, since the injury 
to such a corporation from the enforcement of the statute would be too remote. 

Sproles v. Binjord et al.; D. C., S. D. Texas, No. 476. 


COURTS—Federal courts—Three-judge court—Interlocutory injunction against 
enforcement of section of statute not yet effective— 

A statutory three-judge Federal district court, on an application for an inter- 
locutory injunction against the enforcement of a State statute, refused to grant 
such an injunction as to a section of the statute which would not become effective 


until 1932. 


Sproles v. Binjord et al.; D. C., S. D. Texas, No. 476. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE—Regulation by States—Motor carriers— 
A Texas statute regulating the width, length and height of trucks, the weight 


of loads thereon, and the cubic contents and the weight of the containers con- 
stituting the load, is not void as to common, contract, and private carriers of 
freight by truck, although they are engaged in interstate commerce. 

Sproles v. Binford et al.; D. C., S. D. Texas, No. 476. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—Regulation and control—Statute fixing maximum width, 
length, height of, and weight of loads on, motor vehicles—Validity as to common, 


contract and private carriers— 


A Texas statute prohibiting the movement on the public highways of motor 
vehicles which, with or without load, exceed in width 96 inches, in height 12 feet 
6 inches, or in length 35 feet or if a combination of vehicles coupled together 45 
feet, or which carry a load on any one vehicle or combination of vehicles exceeding 
in weight 7,000 pounds or containing any box or binding of more than 30 cubic 
feet or more than 500 pounds, is a valid exercise of the State's police power to 
protect the highways and persons and property thereon from injury, and is not 
void, under the due process and equal protection clauses of the Federal Constitution, 


as 


to common, contract and private carriers of goods by trucks, either on 


the 


ground that the provision as to width exempts farm, well drilling and highway 
building and maintenance machinery “temporarily propelled or moved upon the 


public highways:” or on 


the ground that 


the provision as to length exempts 


vehicles operated exclusively within the limits of an incorporated city or town: 
or on the ground that the provisions as to width, length, height and weight of 
loads exempt vehicles when used to transport goods from point of origin to the 
nearest loading point of a common carrier. or from the loading point to the point 
of destination and prescribe a maximum length of 55 feet and a maximum weight 
of load of 14,000 pounds for vehicles so used; or on the ground that the statute em- 
powers the Highway Department to grant temporary permits for the transportation 
of “such overweight or oversize or overlength commodities as cannot be reasonably 
dismantled” or for the operation of “superheavy or oversize equipment for the 
transportation of such commodities;” the statute is void however in so far as it 
imposes on the transportation of cotton restrictions not applicable to other com- 
modities, there being no reasonable basis for such classification. 
| Sproles v, Binford et al.; D. C., S. D. Texas, No. 476. 
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The court 


It 


proceed- Summer recess. 


Journal and Calendar of 


THE SUPREME COU 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


_ Supreme Court of the United States, at its session | 

19, continued to dispose of petitions for re- | 
view of cases filed during the Summer recess. 
entered orders announcing that of the cases so far con- 
in addition to those in which its action was an- 
nounced last week, it would grant hearings in 22 cases. 
review or dismissed appeal 


The 


also formally presented to the court. 


owitz et al., petitioners, v..The United 
Scates of America. Un petition sor writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals .or the Second Circuit. per 
curlam: ‘the motion ior leave to proceed 
further herein im .orma pauperis is de- 
nied, tor the reason that the court, upon 
examinacvion of the unprinted record herein 
suomitted, finds that there is no ground 
upon which a writ of certiorari should ve 
issued. The petition tor writ of certio- 
vari is therefore aiso denied. ‘the costs 
aiready incurred herein shall be paid by whe 
Clerk as provided in the order of Oci. 29, 
1926. 

40. 166. Cammillus Seleau et al., peti- 
tioners, v. Josephine Seleau et al. On pe- 
tition ior writ oO: certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Michigan. Per curiam: 
The motion ror leave to proceed iurcher 











herein in iorma pauperis is denied, sor 
the reason that the cour., upon examination 
ot the unprinted record herein submiwed, 
finds that there is no ground upon which 
a writ of certiorari should be issued. ‘uhe 
petition for writ of certiorari is there.ore 
also denied. ahe costs already incurred 
herein snall be paid by the Cierk as pro- 
vided in the order of Oct. 29, 1926, 


i | 

No. 220. Ida E. s'utson, petitioner, vy. Jo- 
Seph I. si0liand et al. Una pevicionu sor writ 
Os cerviorari vo the Court O: aAppeais of woe 
Wistrict os Coiumbia. rer cura: ‘he mo- 
tion .or lea.e Wo proceed turiner herein in 
4U.1n& pauperis in uenied, ior che rea.ou 
Lhal the course, UPON eXaMination oi: the 
Ulprinved record werein suomicted, fiuds 
thal Lnere ls no ground UpOa waicn a writ 
Or. ceruorarl snould be ivsued. ane peui- 
tion tor writ oO. certiorari is tnereiocve aiso 
ueniea, ‘he costs already incurred herein 
spall be paid by the cie:K as proviaeu in 
the order o1 Oct. 29, 1926. 

No. 410. Glen E. Minnick, Adminis 
of the sstave of W. H. Minnick, deceased, 
petitioner, v, Southern saiway Company 
Un petition for writ of certiorari to the 
Supreme Court of the State of sennessee 
Per curiam: ‘she motion .or leave to pro- 
ceed iurcher herein in forma pauperis is 
denied, ior the reason vhat the court, upon 
examination of the unprintea record herein 
submitted, finds that there is no ground 
upon which a writ of certiorari snould be 
issued. ‘she petition for wri of certiorari 
is therefore aiso denied. The costs already 
incurred herein shall be paid by the cierk 
as provided in the order oi Oct. 29, 1926 

No. 44. digmund Ornstein and Louls Orn- 
stein, appeliants, Vv. sne Cuesapeake & Unio 
Railway Company. Appeal itom tne Su- 
preme Court of the siave of Ohio Per 
curiam: ‘Che appeai herein is dismissed lor 
thé want of jurisdiction. Grays H P 
Logging Co. y. Coats-Fordney Lessing Co 
24s u. 8. 251, 256-204. ee 

NO. 53. C. W. alm, appellant, v 
Hollopeter. Appeai irom aie aan ans 
of the State o. Oregon. ver curiam: ‘fhe 
appeal herein is disimissed ior the want of 
Jurisaicuion. Sec. 251(a), Judicial Coue, as 
aa a oy, the Act of Feb. 13, 1929 (43 

. + 9o7). 4reating the paper: Bre 
the appeal was allowed as 2 aaehitae cae 
Jute ee us required py Sec. 257(c) 

a ode as 2 x j R 
eerviorar re ohn Ror ati (43 Svat. 936, 928), 

0. 96. Sarah rv. Stuart an Eliz 
Dodge, appellants, y, Charles ig ee ce 
award &. FOX; : 7 

0. of, Sarah P. Stuart and Eliz x 
Dodge, appellants, \. Jessie C. ia one” 

No. 58. Sarah P. Stuart and Elizabeth K 
Dodge, appellants, vy. Harry M. Shwartz and 
Jesse M. Rosenberg. Appeals from the Su- 
preme Judicial Court o1 the State of Maine. 
fer curiam: The appeals herein are dis- 
missed by the Act oi: Feb. 13, 1925 (43 Stat 
936, 937). Treating the Papers wherein the 
appeals were allowed as petitions tor writs 
ol certiorari as required by sec. 237(c) 
Judicial Code as amended (43 Stat. 936, 938). 
eee is denied, : : 

o. 80. State of Washington, ex rel. 
George I. Clithero and 36 others, appeliants, 
v. N. D. Showalter, etc., et al. Appeal trom 
the Supreme Court of the State o: Washing- 
ton, fer curiam: The appeal herein is dis- 
missed ior the want Of # substantial Fed- 
eral question. Wabash Ry. Co, y. Flannigan, 
192 U. S. 29; Erie RK. R. Co. vy. Solomon, 237 
U. S. 427; C. A. King & Co. vy. Horton, 276 
U. S. 600; Bank of Indianola y. Miller, 276 
U. 5S. 605; Roe v. Kansas, 278 U. S. 191. 

No. 105, Walnut and Quince Streets 
Corporation, appellant, v. William B. Mills, 
Superintenden. of the Department of Pub- 
lic Safety, etc., et al. Appeal trom the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Pennsylvania 
Per curiam: The appeal herein is dismissed 
for the want of a substantial Federal ques- 
tion. Wabash Ry. Co. v. Flannigan, 1y2 U. 
S. 29; Erie R. R. Co. v. Solomon, 237 U. S. 
427; C. A. King & Co. v. Horton, 276 U. S. 
600; Bank of Indianola y. Miller, 276 U. S. 
605; Roe v. Kansas, 278 U. S. 191. 

+ = 

No. 136. Victor J. Passera, et al., appel- 
lants, v. Pentchartrain Realty Company, inc. 
Appeal from the Supreme Court of the State 
oi Louisiana, Per curiam: The appeal herein 
is dismissed for the want of a substantial 
Federal question. Wabash Ry. Co. v. Flanni- 
gan, 192 U. S. 29; Erie R. R. Co. v. Solomon, 
237 U. S. 427; C. A. King & Co. v. Horton, 
276 U. S. 600; Bank of Indianola v. Miller, 
276 U. S. 605; Roe v. Kansas, 278 U. S. 191. 

No. 89. Augusta Power Company, a Busi- 
ness ‘Trust, et al., appellants, v. Savan- 
nah River Electric Company. Appeal trom 
the Supreme Court of the State of South 
Carolina. Per curiam: The appeal herein 
is dismissed. Louisiana Navigation Co., 
Ltd., v. Oyster Comm'n, 226 U. S. 99, 101; 
Redall v. Bryan, 24 Hew. 420; Bruce v. 
Tobin, 245 U. S. 18, 19; Verden v. Coleman, 
18 Hew. 86; Moses vy. The Mayor, 15 Well. 
387. 

No. 142. Twin City 
pellant, v. Savannah River Electric Com- 
pany. Appeal from the Supreme Court 
of the State of South Carolina. Per curiam 
The appeal herein is dismissed Louisiana 
Navigation Co., Ltd., v. Oyster Comm'n, 
226 U. S. 99, 101; Redall v. Bryan, 24 Hew. 
420; Bruce v. Tobin, 245 U. S. 18, 19; Verden 
v. Coleman, 18 Hew. 86; Moses v. The Mayor, 
15 Wall. 387. The petition for a writ of 
certiorari in this cause is denied. 


Petitions for Writs 


’ ° » ae 
Of Certiorari Granted 

No. 265. L. A. Nixon, petitioner, v. James 
Condon and C. N. Kelle. The petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit is granted. The action of C. N. 
Love ad others as amici curiae for leave to 
participate in the oral argument of this 
case is denied. 

No. 119. Herbert S. Daniel, 
petitioner, v. Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit granted, 

No, 185. Baltimore & Philadelphia Steam- 
boat Company et al., petitioners, v. Au- 
gustus P. Norton, Deputy Conimissioner, 
etc Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit granted, 

No. 200. Harry M. Blackmer, petitioner, 
The United States of America; and 

No. 201. Harry M. Blackmer, petitioner, 
v. The United States of America. Petition 
for writs of certiorari to the Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia granted. 

No. 217 William Stevens, petitioner, v. 
The Vessel “White City,” her engines, etc 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Cirevit granted 
No, 242. Jesse H. Denton, petitioner, v. 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the Supreme Court of the State of 
Mississippi granted. 

No. 248. Mrs. George G. Snowden et al., 
petitioners, Red River and Bayou Des 
Glaises Levee et al. Petition for writ of 


Mechanies’ Lien Act 
Allowed Federal Test 


Court of the United 


Power Company, ap- 


Trustee, etc., 


v. 


The Supreme 


States announced on Oct. 19 its consent | 


to hear the case oY Chapel State Theatre 
Co. v. Hooper, etc., No. 77, involving the 
validity of Ohio statutory provisions re- 
lating to mechanics’ liens. By the stat- 
utes, mechanics’ lien claims are limited 
to the contract priee of the construction 
upon which the claims are based 


In this case it is claimed by the theatre | 


company that the contract price was suf- 
ficient in amount to pay the claims of 
all persons except claims of laborers and 
materialmen against a _ subcontractor, 
which claims exceeded the subcontract 
price. The theatre company, as owner 
of the property, claimed to have paid the 
principal contractor, but did not receive 


a certificate showing a list of unpaid la- | 


| borers and materialmen, 


le writ 








certiorari to the Supreme Court 
State of Louisiana granted. 

No. 251. Peter H. Miller, Individually, 
etc., petitioner, v. The Standard Nut Mar- 
garine Company of Florida. «Petition for 
of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit granted. 

No. 252. Josiah T. Rose, Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue, etc., petitioner, v. The 
Standard Nut Margarine Company of Flor- 
ida. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth, Circuit granted. 

No. 258. Central Pacific Railway 
pany et al.,° petitioners, v. Couniy of Ala- 
meda et al., etc. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Supreme Court of the State 
of California granted. 

No, 263. The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford. Railroad Company, ‘petitioner, wv. 
Clarence Bezue. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York granted. 

No. 314. Realty Acceptance Corporation, 
petitioner, v. Henry G. Montgomery. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit granted. 


Certiorari Petitions 


Denied by Court 


No. 218. Winchester Manufacturing Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. The United States. Pe- 
tition for writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Claims denied. The motion to remand is 
also denied. 

No. 173 Ivan L. 
Beulah V. Lynch et al. 
of certiorari to the 
Court of Appeals 
denied. 

No. 175. Eddie Norris, 
United States of America. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
pt of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit de- 
nied. 

No. 176. Hamburg Insurance Company of 
Hamburg, Germany, petitioner, v. James 
A. Beha, Superintendent of Insurance, etc. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the Court 


of Appeals of the State of New York de- 
nied. 
177. 


No 


of the 


Com- 


Skeen. petitioner, v. 
Petition for writ 
United States Circuit 


for the Tenth Circuit 


petitioner, v. The 


Beneficial Loan 
Bethlehem, petitioner, v. The United 
States Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the Court of Claims denied. 

No. 180. Faber, Coe & Gregg. Inc., peti- 
tioner, v. The United States. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the -United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals de- 


nied. 

No. 181 Marblehead Land Company et 
al., petitioner, v. City of Los Angeles, a 
Municipal Corporation. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
ee of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit de- 
niec 

No. 192 Mrs. 
petitioners, v. 


Society of 


Lotta F. Jacobs, et al., 
First National Bank of 
Shreveport, et al. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit denied. 
No. 183. Minidoka Irrigation District, peti- 
tioner, v. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of 
the Interior. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia denied. 


++ + 

No. 186. En-le-te-ke, Charlie Harje et al., 
petitioners, v. W. A. Beasley, et al. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Oklahoma denied. 

No. 187. J. Aaron &Company, Inc., peti- 
tioner, v. Panama Rail Road Company. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court Of New York County, State of New 
York, denied. 

No. 188. Fred E. Turner, Individually, etc., 
petitioners, v. Effie T. Kirkwood. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit denied. 

No. 189 John W. Jarvis, petitioner, v. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the Supreme Court of the State of Missouri 
denied. 

No. 191. United States Gypsum Company, 
petitioner, v. Plastoid*Products, Inc. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals denied 7 

No. 192. City of Corpus Christi, Tex., peti- 
tioner, v. Corpus Christi Gas Company. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit denied. . 

No. 193. Southern Railway Company, peti- 
tioner, v. R. M. Hamilton; and 

No. 194. Seaboard Air Line Railway Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. R. A. Hamilton. Peti- 
tions for writs of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of the State of North Carolina denied. 

No. 196. Claude Neon Southern Corpora- 
tion et al., petitioners, v. W. T. McCaffrey, 
as Trustee. etc. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit denied. 

No. 197. Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
etitioner, v. Shamrock Towing Company, 
ne., et al Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit denied. 

No. 199. Illinois Power & Light Corpora- 
tion, petitioner, v. J. T. Hurley et al., Trus- 
tees, etc. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit denied. 

No. 202. Joseph H. Hanson, M. D., peti- 
tioner, v. Michigan State Board of Registra- 
tion in Medicine. Petition for writ of _cer- 
tiorari to the Supreme Court of the State 
of Michigan denied. 


+ + + 

No. 203. Edward DaRoza, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America; and 

No. 204. Edward DaRoza, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America. Petition for 
writs of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
denied. 

No. 205. 
titioner, v 
writ of certiorari 
denied. 

No. 206. Sunny Brook Distillery Company, 
petitioner, v. The United States. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims 
denied. 

No. 207. American Mineéfal Company, pe- 
titioner, v. A. Stanford Lyon, Judge, etc 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the Svu- 
preme Court of the State of Missouri de- 
nied 

No. 208. City of Paris, Tenn.. petitioner, 
v. Kentucky-Tennessee Light & Power Com- 
pany. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit denied. 

No. 209. John Peter Buren, petitioner, v 
Southern Pacific Company Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
dented 

No, 210. Josie D. Harkins, Joseph D. Har- 
kins et al. petitioners, v. Helena M. John- 
son Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Cireuit Court éf Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit denied. 

No. 211. L. Neisenhelder, as General 
ministratrix, etce., petitioner, v. H. E. Byram 
et al. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
auprelne Court of the State of Minnesota 
denied. 


Nitro Chemical Corporation, pe- 
The United States. Petition for 
to the Court of Claims 


Ad- 


> + 4 

No. 212. Union Trust Company of Roches- 
ter et al., petitioners, v. James C. Ayer, etc.. 
et al. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit denied. 

No. 213. Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company, petitioner. v. Wilbur 
Bevin, by His Guardian ad litem R. R. Mc- 
Carthy. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the Supreme Court of the State of Oregon 
denied 

No. 214. C. W. Colgrove et al.. petitioners, 
v. Lee H. Lowe, individually, ete. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of Illinois denied 

No. 215. American Flver Mfg. Co., peti- 
tioner, v. G. Gessford Handy, et al. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit denied. ® 

No. 216. James MeWilliams 
Inc.. et al.. petitioners, v. 
Railroad Company. etc.; 

No. 244. Pennsvivania Railroad Company, 
Owner. etc., petitioner, v. James McWil- 
liams Blue Line, Inc., et al.; and 

No. 264. Long Beach-on-the-Ocean, 
petitioner, v. Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
panv. as Owner, etc. Petitions for writs of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit denied 

No. 219 Reginald A. Fessenden, peti- 
tioner, v. Richard H. Wilson and John P. 
Schafer. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Avpeals denied. 

No. 221 G. Bryan Pitts. petitioner. v 
William L. Peat Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Court of Avpeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia denied 

+++ 
Interstate Transit 
Norman Rogers. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Suvreme Court of 
the State of California denied 

No. 224. Artie T. Wells, petitioner, 


Blue Line. 
Pennsylvania 


Inc., 


No. 222 


Company 
petitioner, v 


v. 


ee al 


In addition to announcing its action relative to petitions 
for writs of certiorari, the court also entered orders relative 
to cases on appeal, noting its probable jurisdiction as to 
some of them and dismissing orders for lack of jurisdiction 
or want of a substantial Federal qtestion in the cases. 
court has not yet disposed of all petitions filed during the 
Petitions in additional cases docketed were 


|P-M-K P 


' — ocean 


‘Rulings by Board — 
| Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Oct. 19 
Momsen-Dunnegan-Ryan Company. 

Docket No. 34308. 

Bad Debts——Where the petitioner 
claimed deductions-for bad debts for 
1921 by the charge-off method, it 
may not change to the reserve method 
for subsequent years without the con- 
sent of the Commissioner. Kay Man- 
ufacturing Co., 18 B. T. A. 753, fol- 
lowed. 

Idem.—Election : The fact that 
petitioner had no actual knowledge 
of its right to make an election does 
not excuse it from the consequences 
of its act. Gustave Rader Co., 19 B. 
T. A. 12, followed. 

roleum Company. Docket Nos. 
50576, 52779. oar ~ 

Expenditures for fuel, wages, re- 
pairs, hauling, etc., in connection with 
the drilling of oil wells are capital 
expenses recoverable through depre- 
ciation rather than depletion. 

Expenses of shooting oil wells with 
nitroglycerine incurred before the 
wells are placed in commercial pro- 
duction is a capital expense. 

Costs incurred during period of 
commercial production for pulling 
rods and tubing, recupping the work- 
ing barrels and cleaning out wells to 
restore such wells to original produc- 
tion, such recupping being made nec- 
essary by the fact that cups wear out 
in three or four months, and the pul- 
ling of tubing being necessary to re- 
move sand that has filtered in to the 
uncased portion of the well, are 








chargeable to operating expenses. 


oon cine aveake & Ohio Railway Company. 
ee for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
aes Circuit denied. 
Yo. 22 John S. Phi i Fi 
No. § pps, petitioner, y 
gh ~ Bowers, as Executor. etc.; 
ae <26 , Henry C Phipps, petitioner, 
vi ran a C. Bowers, as Executor, etc.; 
ae 227 Howard Phipps. petitioner, y. 
oor c. Bowers, as Executors, ete.: and 
‘ “a 228. Helen Martin. petitioner v. 
rae Cc. Bowers, as Executor, etc, Peti- 
Sianie te “tg of certiorari to the United 
s Circn ourt of Appeals for - 
ond Circuit denied, - i 
“ + + > 
No. 229 Arthur Car 
S. Kingsbury, | 
State lands. etc.: 


No. 230 Roy Maggart petitioner. v. Ww 


S. Kingsbury, a ae . 
State Tands. ater Chiet of the Division of 


NO. 28). ¥F. £,. 
W. S. Kingsbury, 
of State Tands, ete: 

No: 348, 6. 6: 
Ww. S Kinesbnry, 
of State Lands, ete.; and 
6 = eo Ki A. Jovner, 

+ nesbury, as Chief of the ivi- 
oe . {State Tands. ete. Petitions for oat 
certiorari to the District Court of An- 


neal. Fourth Annellat istri 
Catidorere maeaee llate District, State of 


, No 234. Stenhen R et 
tioner Andrew W. Mellon 
ete Petition for writ of 
Court of A 
bia deniog 
No. 2%5. Morse Dry 
275 ry 
DANV. ‘netitioner, 
Comperne, T+: 
No. 226. Morse Dry 
ry Dor y. P 
mane, eetineee Oo" ork & Repair 
eran Companv: 
0. 237. Morse Dry Dock & Renair 
pany, vetitioner. v. Standard 
tion Company: and 
No. 238. Morse Drv 


petitioner, v. W 
as Chief of the Division of 


Feisthamel. petitioner v. 
as Chief of the Division 


Cumings, petitioner. y. 
as Chief of the Division 


petitioner, 


Jones al.. veti- 


Secretary, 
certiorari to the 
ppeals of the District of Colum- 


Dock & Repair Com- 
Lancashire Shipping 


Com- 
Tokio Marine & Fire 


Com- 
Transporta- 


: Dock & Repair Com- 
Of New York Pei enaerd Gil Gennes 
tiorari to the United Staten Ng 
“fone for the Second Circuit denied 
ne Pe 229 _ Mrs J.C. Pugh, as executrix of 
aoe er will. ete. of J. C. Puch Sr.. and 
Tacit ae Cc Puch Sr petitioners Vv 
min. urnett Commissioner of Internal 
re oh Petition for writ of certiorari to 

e Wnited Stetes Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit denied. 


+++ 


e ce 240. R. E. Allen. Receiver of Public 
Sales Corporation, netitioner, v. A. N. Kelly 
Assessor of Yume County, Ariz., et al Prti- 
oo Pe of certiorari to the United 
States reuit Court of Appe 
Rinth (insu aenen ppeals for the 
No. 241. The Peonle of Porto Rico. peti- 
tioner. v. Clara T.ivineston Petition for 
baht es certiorari to the United States Cir- 
ev ‘ourt of Appeals for the ircui 
ace pr First Circuit 
No. 242 _ Marv Bohenik, Individually 
Administretrix. ete.. petitioner, v. The 
De'awere & Hudson Comnanv. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 


cult Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit deried 
No. 246 


ae and 


Anna Beaver Hallam, petitioner, 


Avtnorizep Statements Onty Are Presentep Herein, Berne 
Pustisnep WitHout COMMENT BY THe Unrtep Stares Dary 


‘Offset’ Favored — 


In Computation of 


State Income Tax 


Acting Texas Commissioner 


Proposes Property Tax 
Credit if Income Levy Is 
Adopted by State 


AusTIN, TEx., Oct. 19. 

If the State of Texas adopts an income 
tax an offset should be permitted for the 
State ad valorem tax of 40 cents on each 
$100 of assessed valuation, John G. Wil- 
lacy, Acting State Tax Commissioner, de- 
clared in a recent statement. Mr. Wil- 
lacy’s statement, excluding his mathe- 
matical illustrations, follows in full text: 

Should an income tax receive favorable 
consideration at the hands of the Texas 
Legislative Tax Commission, or by the 
Legislature, care sholuld be taken that, 
in the process of shifting the weig:. of 
the burden, the total itself be not in- 
creased. Especially should real property 
together with physical elements of a per- 
manent character attached thereto be 
safeguarded. 

It is hardly to be expected that, with 
the cold facts of economic depressio; 
confronting us, that at this time the Stat 
ad valorem iax may be abolished in its 
entirely, and for the obvious reason that 
in all lines of effort earnings have suf- 
fered serious depreciation. 
it is altogether possible to reduce the to- 
tal of the State ad valorem tax; to the 
extent at least of shifting the State school 
ad valorem onto income or other sources 
possessing greater ability to pay than has 
property. 

Assuming that an income tax might be 


. 


| favored and that a State ad valorem tax 


sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
payment of pensions and a part, at least, 
pf the demands upon the general revenue, 
would be retained, it would make for 
equity in the distribution of the weight 
of taxation if, after ordinary deductions 
and exemptions were allowed and the net 
taxable income computed, there be al- 
lowed a. deduction from such final net 
income of State ad valorem taxes actually 
paid for the year next” preceding. 


| Radio Tube Case_ 


Not to Be Reopened 


Supreme Court Denies Petition 
Of General Electric Company 


The Supreme Court of the United Stat 
denied, on Oct. 19, the petition of General 


; Electric Company seeking reconsideration 


of the court’s decision handed down las‘ 
term holding invalid the Langmuir pat- 
ent, No. 1558436, for a so-called high 
vacuum tube, the type employed in radio 


;communication and telephony. 


The ruling holding the patent invalid 
was announced last May in a case in 
which DeForest Radio Company was al- 
leged to have infringed the patent. (The 
opinion was published in the issue of May 
26.) Dr. Lee DeForest was found by the 
court to have known and used the device 
and to have employed its methods prior 
to the date of the Langmuiy invention. 

The court, however, in an order entered 
on Oct. 19 amended its opinion in the 
case. The amendment, made by the addi- 
tion of several words, and the substitution 
of one sentence in the last paragraph of 
the opinion, concerns the ruling of the 
court that the Langmuir patent was ane 
ticipated by other devices. 


v. Commerce Mining and Royalty Company, 
etc.. et al Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Tenth Circuit denied. 

No. 247. Subhi Mustafa Sadi, petitioner, 
v. The United States of America. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit denied 


No. 249. Tennessee Ratlroad 
[Continued an Page 7, 


Company, 


Column 5.) | 


THAT CHEERS 


© © Your coffee, tea, cocoa 
41 
has got to be good’ - 


Berore the ingredients of 
these cheering beverages can pass the gates of 
America, they are carefully examined by Uncle 
Sam. He helps to make them good, and, when 
they’re ready for you, helps them to make good 


as merchandise. 


You'll learn how in 


The Topical Survey 


written by outstanding experts in the 


Government telling 


what is being done 


in this field, in the new series on 


TEA, COFFEE AND COCOA 
Beginning Thursday, October 22 


Educational Department 


he Anited States Daily , 


Nevertheless® 


¥ 





PUBLIC UTILITIES 











F Empl 
To Reduce Costs 
Of Comp 


Kansas Commissioner Says 
Safety Efforts Are Needed; 
Finds Objections in Pro- 
posed State Fund 


s 


oyers Urged Corporation Denied Authority’ Merit Rating Plan 
To Spread Out Operating Loss 





sion Holds 


N. Y., Oct. 19.| adequate provision is not made to meet 
says the Commission's opin- 
regarding 








depreciation,’ 
“Whatever : 
years prior to 1930, it is uncontroversible | 
that in 1930 when 10 per cent dividends 
were paid on common stock, it was known | 
that the depreciation reserve was inade- | 


The Public Service Commission has de- 
nied a petition of the Jamestown Tele- 
Corporation 
spread over a period of five years a loss 
due to the substitution of a dial switching 
system for manual operation. 

This company, which serves about 10,700 
stations and has exchanges in Jamestown 
Commission 
construction 
program embracing the installation of a 
complete automatic station 
office equipment in several exchanges 
construction of 
extensions at 
120,712.74. 


permission 








Topeka, Kans., Oct. 19. 

Persons who are advocating the estab- 

lishment of a State fund for workmen's 
compensation insurance in Kansas on ac- 
count of mounting insurance rates should 
into account 
State has its own peculiar problem and 
last, but not least, that the State on as- 
suming such administration 
wise assume a portion of the financial re- 
sponsibility not now assumed,” the State 
of Workmen's 
tion, G. Clay Baker, stated in the annual 
report of the Department for the last 
fiscal year. 
Baker revealed that 
amount of medical expense per case has 
varied little from year to year but 
average compensation cost has showed a 
steady increase, reaching an average of 
$135.54 per case during the past year. 

Mr. Baker’s foreword to the report fol- 
lows in full text: 

Problems of Industry 

Modern-day 
problem of unemployment due to inability 
to procure work 
cause of the demand for speed and adapt- 
to depression 
operation, and also the problem of dis- 
ability and death due to accident and oc- 
cupational disease. 

Through our compensation act in Kan- 
sas we seek to care for the problem of 
those disabled and unable to 
themselves and their dependents because 
of accidental injury occasioned by indus- 
It may be said that we have provided 
(workmen's. compensation) 
this one problem of 


Holds Loss Should 


Have Been Anticipated 

“In the instant proceeding the improve- 
ment was not required by lawful authority 
or public necessity nor can it be attrib- 
<traordinary 


Ol i : unforeseen 
would like- estimated 


improvements 
eration for a considerable period prior to 
the construction, and that the book value 
of units to be retired and estimated sal- 
were known. 


into service. 
depreciation 
construction 


Commissioner Compensa- 


account during 
1928-1930, occasioned principally 
count of partial retirals of property, ag- 
gregated $448,807, leaving 
$26.643 in the reserve as of Dec. 31, 1930, 
and an unamortized loss of $67,260, which 
the company requested authority to spread 
over a period of five years. 

The Commission’s opinion 


should have 


the average 
have been 


anticipated and could 
tained within reasonable accuracy by the 
exercise of reasonable prudence and pro- 
increasing 
from income to an extent as would pre- 
| clude the future burdening of income with 
amortization expenses. 

“It is conceivable that inter alia a com- 
pany with no surplus and with a record 
of having paid no dividends might be en- 
consideration 
of accounts, but petitioner had at the end 


Jamesiown Telephone 
loss due to the retirentent of manual office 
equipment 
surplus considerably in excess of the un- 
amortized loss.” 

In conclusion the opinion of the Com- 
mission holds as follows 
the facts 
the petitioner 


of telephone 
the alleged 


to become 
subscribers, 
accumulate presented to permit 
into costs of | 
unamortized 
losses attributable to prior years and in 
to future operations 
subscribers 
system of 
Interstate 


its depreciation 
meet such loss.’ 

The opinion continues to state that “in 
justify this 
questionable practice, we must 
such loss could not have been ‘anticipated 
by exercise of reasonabel prudence’ and 
is ‘an extraordinary 
tirely unforeseen and unprovided for.’ 
a corollary we must find that the replace- 
switching | 
‘reasonably 


chargeable 
burden future 
inconsistent 
prescribed 
Commerce Commission and adopted by 
the Commission.” 


a vehicle 


casualty en- 
Geath due to accidental injury. 
easy task in administration to keep the 
one purpose, 
becoming overloaded by heaping on the 
cases which, in fact, belong to unemploy- 
ment or occupational 
in the final analysis workmen’s compen- 
sation everywhere 
cause there are not provided agencies to 
care for these other problems. 
Theoretically industry has no just cause 
of complaint as to the burden of work- 
@ men’s compensation because it is to pass 
this expense on to the consuming public. 
Possibly in some industries at 
expense cannot be passed on to the pub- 
the business 





intended for 


Appeal Not to Be Taken 
In Indiana Bus Control 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 19. Attorney General Bettman argued that 
No appeal will be taken from the in-| 


equipment 
been anticipated’ 
dinary casualty entirely unforeseen.’ 
Automatic Operation 
Considered Several Years 
continues 


upon be- 


Court against publication of House Bill 6 
in the acts of 1931, according to the de- 
manual to automatic operation has been | Secretary 
consideration 
directors of the petitioner for a period of 
two or three years prior to 1927, 
which period installations and extensions 
were deferred because of the contemplated 
junking of the manual equipment. 

“In the latter year, the directors of the 
petitioner were presented with a compre- 
hensive proposal as to the advisability of 
continuing operations with the then ex- 
isting equipment or purchasing new equip- 
The failings of the existing equip- 
and kind 
with estimated construc- 
and determined 


James M. Ogden, has concurred 
The measure, which placed control of 
bus and truck operations under the Pub- 
lic Service Commission, was held by Judge 
Harry O. Chamberlain not 
passed by 


times the 


to have been 


those whom industry maims and the de- the Legislature. 


justly cared for. 
Burden to Industry 
We have had four years of commission 
administration which give a fair means of 


ascertaining just what this burden 


ments proposed, 
costs were 
with meticulous detail.” 

The opinion discloses also that the com- 
totaling $332.193.35 
during its 12 years of operation and that 
some of these were paid on various classes 
and 1930 and be- 
tween 1924 and 1930 and between 1928 and 


the four years of its use of approxime 
175,000 workers, left a toll of 352 deaths; 
permanently 
either totally or partially, and 41,952 tem- 
porarily disabled. 





1,744 have 
paid dividends 


has_ paid, 
cases in which final and complete settle- 
ments have been 
$2,500,000 compensation and $750,000 med- 
ical and hospital 
Considering 





of stock between 
round figures Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Oct. 13 by Thomas 
accountant 
Federal Trade Commission, appearing 
the Commission's 
financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
continued Oct. 
19, and proceeds as follows: 


were $500,480 and that there was a surplus 
balance of $125,359 at 


compensation 
payments have .been made and as yet not 
been reported because there has been no 
final closing of such cases; that the rec- 
ords do not show all expenses incurred for 
medical and hospitalization 
benefits, either because of carelessness on 
the part of the employers and insurance 
carriers in making reports or due to the 
medical care has been 


the end of 1930. 
concerned vestigation 
stockholders 
control the company,” continues the opin- 
“Regardless of the payment of divi- 
dividends 
nt were paid on the 
1930, not- 


dends on 


common stock 
withstanding 
such dividends were paid 
depreciation 
to absorb the 


fact that contract 
provided and no apportionment 
individual 
that the other factors of expense incurred 
by industry as a result of accidents, such 
as prevention cost and that resulting from 
temporary inefficient operation in the loss 
of a trained workman—it is fair to assume 


investing banking 
of $498,706.75 
@ penses $4,252,693.2: 
insufficient interest payable 


the extent 


completion 


in order to meet the anticipated loss the installments 





mmission on 


double that reported. divisible profits earned so long as 

be conceded, 

this is a problem of serious moment 
Medical Expense 


The average amount of medical expense 
per case has varied little from year to 





therefore. able for financing amounted to $4,528,856.69 





School Liability Insurance 


Allowed in Washington State 


O.ympiIA, WASH., 
a school district 
was held liable for injuries suffered by a 
pupil in playing football ‘Morris v 


cash needed by Standard Gas & Electric Com- 


Commissioner's reports of cases closed by in Washington 


final releases the following is found: 
Average amount paid per case, A; num- 
ber cases reported, B.: ; 


@ portion of the option warrants and sold in- 

insurance 

protection, Subsidiaries 

W. Anderson rul 
“Notwithstanding 


No record of the average amount of 
such payment was made for the first year 
of administration. 
this item has remained 
further substantiated by the fact that the 
report for 1930 shows an average of $10.67 
noncompensable 
cases not closed by final releases, and this 
report an average of $10.09 in 2,727 such 
reported cases. 

The average cost 
case has not 


d recently. 





and portion of the total needs was 
Anderson 
The statement 


Company? 
fairly constant 


the right by necessary implication to pro- 
tection itself by liability insurance. 
school districts have the undoubted powe: 
to engage in physical training and athle- 


proximated 





forth on page Commission's 
held liable 
injuries to pupils in connection with such 
raining and athletics, we are of the opin- 
ion that school districts have the implied 
themselves against 


installment subscriptions, 
subsidiaries, 


obligations to subsidiaries pile 


in compensation per 
remained so constant. 
Commissioner's reports of cases closed by 
final releases show the following: 

Average amount paid per case, A; num- 
ber cases reported, B.: 





power to protect 
drawing down 
falls within the doctrine of 
implied power but that the right of a dis- 
trict thus to protect itself against possible 
claims also may be said to 
be indispensable to the existence of the 
corporation.” 


this not only 


heavy damé 











rislature added 
scheduled 
amputaton, 
the healing period heretofore having ap- 
plied only in the case of 
enumerated 
This should add very little to the burden 
maximum 


The last session of the Le 
a healing period in the case 


amputation Did Standard Gas & Electric Company 
lective responsibility 
parture from ou! 
challenges 
standing on the part 
its responsibility. 


Commissioner's 
Slightly affect 
be paid, as but a small percentage of the 
cases require as 
nal maximum liability. 
Employers Complaining 
Employers are complaining 
cause of the expense of workmen's com- 
themselves 
should correct this by greater prevention 
of accidents and by proper 
when injuries are sustained, so as to avoid 
therefore, 
There is this to be said 
considerable 


the amount medical to Incorporated 


ates the working 


Standard Gas & Electric Company 
unfavorable + 


attending 
furnishes 
or improper medical aid and provides or 
to provide 


& Refining 


Company? 
of $1.875.000 


pensation. & Company? 
ployer’s dereliction means increased cost. 
His attention and proper care 
The department 


invest- 
re- 
what 


care of cases mean de- subsidiaries 
creased ccst 


endeavored 





Com- 


pense as possible stocks tO account for 96,325,884 kilowatt hours 


employers can, 





yn and preferred 
pally to deal and to interest the employer 


his problem 








workmen's 
the problem. 
On the part of 


compensation insurance 
suggested consideration of and 
advocated a state fund. Often 


parties are too ready to reach conclusions 


some have 
employers others have 


understanding 





magniture vi-| Bansas Gas & 
due to the 
insurance 
lem is one solely for the carriers 
good experience or 
must eventually 


We have the precedents of both 
competitive 
workmen's 
be ascertained 
adequately 
those who are considering and those who 
advocating a state 





compensation 
experience with certainty 


in rates. The 


these have 





1f financing ur- 
reflect itself y 


should acquaint 
understanding of 
there are 
make the cost of compensation, 
most of these he alone has control. 
Department 


Standafd Gas 











State has 











subsidiaries 

















the State, 
administration 
sume a portion of the financial responsi- | 
bility not now assumed. 











of 
little 


endeavored 
and direct 
thought of the employer to the problem 

















have already 
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Compensation 


ensation Cost of Installing Dial Phones Had Been An- Case Is Defended 


ticipated, New York Comm 


Ohio Attorney General Says 
By Rewarding Careful 
Employers, Safety of Em- 
ployes Is Advanced 





CoL_umsus, Onto, Oct. 19. 
The merit rating system used in the 
writing of workmen's compensation insur- 
ance in Ohio, under attack by an employer 
in the case of Powhatan Coal Co. v. In- 
dustrial Commission pending in the State 
Supreme Court, was defended by Attorney 
General Gilbert Bettman before the court 
Oct. 16. A statement issued by the At- 
torney General relative to the case fol- 
lows in full text: 
Attorney General Gilbert Bettman ap- 
peared before the Ohio Supreme Court 
Oct. 16 to defend the merit rating system 
which rewards employers who are careful 
of the safety of their employes, giving 
them a better rating under the work- 
men’s compensation insurance provision. 
The question arose in the case of the 
Powhatan Coal Company of Cleveland v. 
the Industrial Commission. 


Contentions of Plaintiff 

Plaintiff filed a petition asking the court 
to issue a writ of prohibition restraining 
the Industrial Commission of Ohio from 
doing two things: First, from cancelling 
the protection afforded the plaintiff by 
the provisions of the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Act of Ohio; and second, from im- 
posing or assessing upon the plaintiff a 
premium rate other than that applicable 
to the classification of industty to which 
this plaintiff belongs. | 

The merit rating system, which has been 
in vogue since 1919, establishes a_ basic 
premium rate for all employers within a 
given classification, but provides that a 
lower rate may be paid by employers who 
have had a good experience in the matter 
of accidents to their employes, and that 
an increased rate must be paid for those 
whose experience with accidents is bad. 
The system is considered to be a refine- 
ment of the classification of industries, 
going as it does to the individual employer 
within the classification. 


Rewards Defended 


by rewarding careful employers, the health 
and safety of employes is advanced. The 
coal company, however, contended that a 
writ of prohibition should lie against the 
Industrial Commission, restraining it from 
collecting premiums under the merit rat- 
ing system, claiming that the Commission 
has no authority to establish and exact 
payment of an individual rate. 

In the instant case the employer's ex- 
perience cost the Commission $370,000 over 
& period of five years, whereas the pre- 
miums paid were only $200.000. : 


‘inancing of Utilities Acquisitions 
By the Standard Grou p Described 





Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Relates to In- 
vestments in Various Operations 


of Standard Gas & Electric Company's own 
Securities provided cash to the extent of 
$5,579,732, have you not? A. Yes, sir 

Q. That left $1,631,000 of cash to be pro- 
vided by other means, did it not? A Yes 
sir. 

Q How was that cash provided? A A 
little over $962,000 of it in the form of sur- 
plus income after payment of current pre- 
ferred dividends Standard Gas & Electric 
Company increased certain current liabilities 
to an aggregate extent of a little over $1,- 
638,000; it reduced sundry accounts receiv- 
able to the extent of a little over $50,000, and 
it drew down its cash balance to the extent 
of more than $217,000. 

Q What wa@ the total amount of cash 
needed by Standard Gas & Electric Company 
for financing in 1920? A. $4,110,669.38 


+ + 


S. W. Brookhart Jr., Commission ac- 
countant, testified Oct. 14 as follows: 

Smith W. Brookhart Jr recalled as a 
witness, testified as follows 

By Mr. Healy 

Q. It already appears, Mr. Brookhart, that 
you are .employed by the Commission, at- 
tached to the Economics Division You have 
repared a report on the interstate trans- 
mission of electrical energy by the Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Company in 1929 and 
1930. Upon what information is this report 
based? 

A. This report is based on data obtained 
by the Commission in its inquiry into the 
Interstate movement of electric energy in 
1929 pursuant to Senate Resolution 151, 71st 
Congress, Ist Session, and similar data for 
the year 1930 

(The report was received in evidence and 
was marked Commission's Exhibit No. 4949.) 

Q. What companies’ operations are included 
in this report? A. Operations of Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Company are reported and 
include operations of the subsidiary, Mis- 
Sissippi Valley Power Company. ' 

+~ + + 

Q. How much energy was generated and 
how much procured by Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Company in 1929 and 1930? A. In 
1929 Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company gen- 
erated 606.626.649 kilowatt hours and pro- 
cured 85,644,287 kilowatt hours In 1930 the 
company generated 589,099.914 kilowatt mours 
we BECUNED 54,386,804 kilowatt hours 

2 n what manner was energy dispos 
in 1929 and 1930? viel stietedans 

A. There were 16,754,214 kilowatt hours 
supplied to other companies for resale in 
1928 and 10.082.973 kilowatt hours similarly 
disposed of in 1930. The gross quantity sup- 
plied to electric and steam railways amounted 
to 28 kilowatt hours in 1929 and 22.- 
kilowatt hours in 1930 The ross 
Guantity supplied to all other consumers 
public and private, totaled 538,277,527 kilo- 
watt hours in 1929 and 501,746,304 kilowatt 
hours in 1930. The quantity used by the com- 
pany in uses other than railway operation 
was 3,393,556 kilowatt hours in 1929 and 3,- 
698.399 kilowatt hours in 1930 

Q How did the operations of the Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Company compare with 
the electric utility operations in Oklahoma in 
1929 









‘ 


= ae ee 


A In 1929 there were 959,616,653 kilowatt 
howrs generated for public use in Oklahoma 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company generated 
599,082,366 kilowatt hours or 62.43 per cent 
of the State total. There were 880.841.232 kilo- 
watt hours consumed by the purchasing pub- 
in Oklahoma during 1929. Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Company disposed of 549,922,269 
kilowatt hours, or 62.42 per cent of the total 
energy consumed in the State 

Q. How much energy was disposed of by 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company and how 
much lost or unaccounted for in 1929 and 
1930? 

A. Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company dis- 
posed of 580.554.2700 kilowatt hours in 1929 
and lost or failed to account for 111,516,666 
kilowatt hours In 1930 the company disposed 
of 547,160,834: kilowatt hours and lost or failed 






to Q. What companies were engaged in transac- 
tions with Oklahoma Gas & Electric Com- 


Company Pany involving interstate transmission of en- 


ergy? A. Energy sent to Arkansas was for 
delivery tO Mississippi Valley Power Com- 


three- pany and energy crossing the Kansas-Okla- 


homa boundary we ent to or received from 
lectric Company 
Q. What was the comparative importance 









cash Of interstate movement of energy by Okla- 
$5.- homa Gas & Flectric Comnany? A. Energy 
transmitted ovt of Oklahoma Jin 1929 to- 


taled 58.769.315 kilowatt hours Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Comnany exported 28,161,380 
kilwatt bours, or 47.92 ver cent of the to- 
tal exports Energy transmitted into Okla- 


Com- homa in 1929 aggregated 153,.779.912 kilowatt | 
promis- hours Oklahoma Gas & Electric Compan: 
and imported 15,790,079 kilowatt hours, or 10.27 
receiv-| per cent of the State total 


(Witness excused.) 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 


that the sale in the issue of Oct. 21, 
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THE SUPREME COURT | Involved in Case 


(Continued from Page 6.| 


cuit Court of Appeals ior the Sixth Circuit Garner W. Green, Mr. W. H. Watkins. and 


petitioner, v. Cecil Thompson. Petition for cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit In u reme Court 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- | submitted by Mr. Henry J. Richardson, Mr 





denied. Mr. Marcellus Green for the petitioners, and 

No. 253. Annie C. Slaughter, SH eta v. Scams’ See General Thacher, Mr. As- 
C. C. Slaughter Company et al etition Sistant Attorney General Youngquist, Mr. ~ . * 
lor writ of certiorari to the United States | Whitney North Seymour, Mr. Sewall Key, Authority of State to Limit 
Circuit Court oi: Appeals ior the Fifth Cir- fe Be eet Thompson, and Mr. Wil- Pa 
cult denied. a liey Jr. for the respondent. m 
emer 256. Charles E. Havener, De itlon for Unie ao cee arora ‘petitioner, v. The Production of Petroleu 

he United States of America Petition for ea States of America. Petition for writ Te . . : 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- of certiorari to the United States Circuit Will Be Question Consid- 


cuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit tee ee Enel for the Ninth Circuit sub- 1 | l Cc 
denied. e y r aymond T. Coughlin for 

No. 257. E. C. Riegel, petitioner, v. The the petitioner, and by Mr, Solicitor General erec ry the Court 
Public Utilities Commission of the District Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney General 


of Columbia. Petition for writ of certiorari Youngquist, Mr. John J, Byrne, and Mr. W. ‘ s 

to the District of Columbia Court of .Ap- Marvin Smith for the respondent. The authority of a State to curtail the 

peals denied. { No. 394. Wirt Franklin, petitioner, v. | production of petroleum, a question raised 
No. 259. Paul Graffe, petitioner, v. The Frank Carter et al. Petition for writ of cer- 


nar 7 ; in the case of Champlin Refining Co. v. 
United States of America. Pecition for writ tiorari to the United States Circuit Court haaie eel 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit submitted | COrporation Commission of Oklahoma et 


Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit de- by Mr. R. M. Rainey and Mr. Streeter B. | al., No. 122, will be considered by the Su- 
ne ann. alarolanl Oda ualis Comedy, we aie at Cie, patitioner dada preme Court of the United States, Chief 
Yo. 26 arylan : y Cc ’ - Joe § ernal life Association, i 
titioner, v. The United States of America petitioner, y. Emily H. Karst. Petition for Justice Hughes announced on Oct. 19. , 
Petition for writ_of certiorari to the United | Writ of certiorari to the Springfield Court of The refining company in this case is dis- 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the | Appeals. State of Missouri, submitted by | puting the validity of an Oklahoma statute 
Seventh Circuit denied. | Mr. William J. Corgigan for the petitioner. - = : C 
No. 261. Unaka and City National Bank, i empowering the State Corporation om-= 
petitioner, v. The United States of America N sission to prohibit the production of crude 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 0. 400. F. M. Hubbell Son & Company, oil “at a time when there is not c narket 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the petitioner, v. David Burnet Commissioner d therefor h yell at rice 
Sixth Circuit denied of Internal Revenue. Petition for writ of | demand therefor at the w & PD 


No. 262, Fort Worth Independent School certiorari to the United States Circuit Court | equivalent to the actual value of such 
District, petitioner. v. Aetna Casualty & of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit submitted | crude oil.” The statute is known as the 


Surety Company. Petition for writ of cer- by Mr. J. G. Gamble for the petitioner, i rtail 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 8 a Mr. Solicitor General Thacher, Mr Oklahoma Oil Curtailment Act. 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit denied. ssistant Attorney General Youngquist, Mr J ictio 
No. 267. Life & Casualty Insurance Com- Whitney North Seymour, Mr. Sewall Key Notes Probable Jurietic se 
pany of Tennessee, petitioner, v. Cuba and Mr. A. H. Conner for the respondent The Chief Justice announced that the 
Heathcott, etc., and No. 401 American Surety Company of | court had noted its probable jurisdiction 
No. 268. Life & Casualty Insurance Com- New York, petitioner, v. The Greek Catholic of the appeal in the case 
pany of Tennessee, petitioner, v Cuba Union Petition for writ of certiorari to PP eat e oh 11 d 1 
Heathcott, ete Petition for writs of cer- | the United States Circtsiit Court of Appeals The statute which is challenge also 


tiorari to the Supreme Court of the State | for the Third Circuit submitted by Mr. vests in the Corporation Commission 
of Tennessee and to the Court of Civil James M. Magee for the petitioner, and power to investigate and determine from 


Appeals of the State of Tennessee denied. by Mr. Thomas Stephen Brown and Mr j “ , 

No. 269. Sidney Z. Mitchell, petitioner, v. Ralph C. Davis for the respondent j time to time “the actual value of such 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Pe- No. 402. The Archibald McNeil & Sons Crude oil or petroleum by standards herein 
tition for writ of certiorari to the United Co., Inc., petitioner, v. Western Maryland | provided.” 

States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Railway Company. Petition for writ of cer- The question of the validity of the law 
Second Circuit denied tiorari to , 


is the United States Circuit Court “jf i i i 
No. 271. J. B. Davis, petitioner, v. The | of Appeals for the Third Circult submitted | &tises in a suit to enjoin the Corporation 
United States of America. Petition for writ by Mr. George Demmine. Mr. John R. Geyer |COmmission from making or enforcing 


of certiorari to the United States Circuit and Mr. Paul G. Smith for the petitioner, | orders prohibiting the refining company and 


oo aN eR ns em nee COU eee and by Mr. Alexander Armstrong for the | other oil producers from taking from their 
++ + respondent, a wells more than a small percentage of 
es . No. 403. Charley Singleton, et al., peti- } oll prod ty. The law and 

No. 272. Merritt J. Corbett, petitioner, v. tioners. v. Edith Cheek, nee Jackson. et al. | their oil production capacity. ] 
David Burnet. Commissioner of Internal Petition for writ of certiorari to the Su- | the orders issued therein are claimed to 


Revenue. Petition for writ of certiorari to reme Court of the State of Oklahoma sub- , 0 roperty without 
the District of Columbia Court of Appeals Pitted by Mr A. G. C Beiter for the peti- deprive the appellant of property 


denied tioners due process of law, 

Yo, 273. Cleveland-Cliffs Steamship Com- No. 404. United States, ex rel. Arthur J y 2 

: : 4 5 : ited § J. y ourt 

pany, petitioner, v. Cargill Grain Company. Klein, petitioner, v. Raymond J. Mulligan. Denied by Lower C am 
Petition for writ, of certiorarl to the Su- | acting United States Marshal. Petition for Th application for a temporary injunce 
preme Court of the State of Minnesota de- | writ of certiorari to the United States Circuit | tion was denied by the lower court, one 


in 97 Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit e three-jud statutory Fed- 
No. 274. Joseph A. Diamond and Esther , ; judge of the three-judge s utory 
A. Diamond, petitioners. v. New York Life submitted by Mr. D. Basil O'Connor for the 


, a petitioner, and by Mr. Robert D. Murray for | ¢ral court dissenting. 
Saealaearl bo the Penied Seaman chanue otalt the respondent The statute is attacked, in the statement 
of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit denied. ++ + filed by counsel relative to the court’s ju- 
_No. 275. Frommel Realty & Investment No. 412. Kotabs, Inc., Edward Bernstein | risdiction to hear the case, as a price-fix- 
Co. et al., petitioners, v. The United States et al., petitioners, v. Kotex Company. Pett- ing measure. The enactment of the law, 


of America Petition for writ of certiorari i ° ri t United : : ; , 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- | gon foUwnt “alk ae hee tor the |it is urged, is beyond the State's police 


peals for the Second Circuit denied Third Circuit submitted by Mr. Benjamin | power since the production of crude oil is 
aes sin aks nepietaeahae a peti= | 8S. Kirsh for the petitioners. not a public or quasi-public business. It 
S oe sponte PRS ler gah Re No. 413. The Aetna Casualty & Surety js also said that the curtailment act de- 


the First Internal Revenue District of Tlli- | aa . . ‘ : 
nois. Petition for writ of certiorari to the | COMPANY, petitioner, v. Phoenix National nies the constitutional guarantee of liberty 





3 > ‘ire Your Bank & Trust Company of Lexington. Pe- 
oe deanna of Appeals for tition for writ of cortiovari to the United Of contract. 
» Se c aie . 7 ; . ee eee 
No. 324 United Drug Company, appel- | States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth - 


lant, v. Frank P. Washburn, Commissioner | Circuit submitted by Mr. Charles Kerr, Mr 


. . : 
of Agriculture, etc. Statement as to juris- Clinton M Harrison Mr. Samuel M. Wil- Species of Mosquito 
diction submitted by Mr. Brenton K. Fisk son and Mr. A. K. Shipe for the petitioner, f 


: 3 1 a 7 ° i? 
for the appellant. in support thereof. and ena B . Mec Richard C. Stoll for the re- Is Rated as ‘Beneficial 
by Mr. Nathan W. Thompson for the ap- Seneent. iii s ( a eileen 
pellee, in opposition thereto No. 415. Charles F. Delbridge. Charles : hi 

No. 371. John W. Keogh. appellant, v. Frederick Coots et al., petitioners, v. Ar- A mosquito has been found which is 
Robert E. Neely, Acting United States Col- | thur J. Oldfield et al. Petition for writ of (good for something. Psorophora ciliata 


lector of Interna p @ etc. S certiorari to the Supreme Court of the State a va , s S< 
os + Soieaietine ‘oommunea te yg of Michigan submitted by Mr. Orla B. Taylor | }§ the — * _ ar, ae vase 
W. Keogh, pro se in support thereof, and for the petitioners. and by Mr. Frederick Quito, which breeds n resh-water 


by Mr. Solicitor General Theeher for the C. Kurth and Mr. Howard F. Cline for the marshes. It is commonly known as & 


, respondents “gallini r’ and bites with severity. 
appellee, in opposition thereto ; : ' galiinipper an § § ° 

F PP — : sae 418 ee pees 2 co ae pe- However. it is rated as a beneficial mos- 

| oner, \ rmpire Cana , oration et . ‘ 

No. 308. John T. Stone, petitioner, v. | al; and . a : quito because in the larval stage it feeds 
ane ne. “en anne ae dt nee e No. 419. Norris Grain Company of New on the larvae of other mosquitoes, espe- 
vertvior - | York, Inc., petitioner, v. Empire Canal Cor- > tw -Ww 
mitted by Mr. Daniel R. Rothemel and Mr. poration Se al Petition for writs of oly ctally two others of = — a “a 
Edward O. Froctor for the petitioner and tiorari to the United States Circuit Court variety. Issued by the epartment of 
by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher, Mr. As- of Appeals for the Second Circuit sub- Agriculture. 
sistant Attorney Genera! Rugg and Mr. | mitted by Mr. Mark W. Maclay and Mr. | a —$—$ $ $$ 
Whitr ey North Seymour for the respondent. | John Tilney Carpenter for the respondents . 

No. 309. William A. Patterson, Albert E. | aring ~ e use¢ 
Rust et al., etc., petitioners, v. The United | + + _ 

States. Petition for writ of certiorari to the | r No. 426 . David Burnet, Commissioner of ” 
Court of Claims submitted by Mr Ed- | Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. Charles P | I ‘Pp C 
ward O. Proctor and Mr. Daniel R. Rother- Leininger Petition for writ of certiorari n nsuran¢ € ase 
mel for the petitioners, and by Mr. Solici- to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 7 Be 

tor General Thacher for the respondent i. for the Sixth Circuit submitted by 

No. 310. Louis Herkheimer and Julius r. Solicitor General Thacher for the pe- sui a a , y 9 i 
Herkheimer petitioners v The United sittoner one by Mr. Levi Cooke and Mr Suit on Colgrove System Will 
States Petition for writ of certiorari to seorge Beneman for the respondent ' - - 
the Court of Claims submitted by Mr. Ed- No. 7, Cumberland Coal Company, peti- Not Be Re ope ned , 
ward O. Proctor and Mr. Daniel R. Roth- tioner, v. Board of Revision of Tax Assess- 5 
ermel for the petitioners, and by Mr. So- | ments, ete The Supreme Court of the United 
licitor General Thacher for the respondent. : No. 8 Cumberland Coal Company. peti- States announced Oct. 19 its refusal to 

No. 371. John W. Keogh. petitioner. v. toner, v. Board of Revision of Tax Assess- review the decision of the Supreme Court 
Robert E. Neely, Acting United States Col- ments etc.; f Il is holdi that the so-called “Col- 
lector, etc. Petition for writ of certiorari No. 9. Cumberland Coal Comnany. peti- | ®% inois holding tha Re 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- tioner, v. Board of Revision of Tax Assess- grove System” of promoting the sale of 
peals for the Seventh Circuit submitted eee a life insurance includes the making of 
by Mr. John W. Keogh, pro se, and by Mr. No sumberland Coal Company, peti- ager ontracts. The lower court held 
Solicitor General Thacher Mr Assistant tioner, v. Board of Revision of Tax Assess- eek coe oe ‘ = tion involved in the plan 
Attorney General Youngquist, Mr. Whitney ments tha ne transactior y Reso p 
North Seymour, Mr. Sewall Key. and Mr. No. 11. Henry A. Phillips. petitioner, were against the public policy of the 
Hayner N. Larsen for the respondent Board . an of Tax Assessments etc State. It therefore upheld the Insurance 

a ae ee No 2 edmon soal Company peti- 0) sioner lu enyin licenses to in- 

No. 374. Harry Blockburger, petitioner, v tioner, v. Board of Revision of Tax Assess- Cc IAS ee d ee the system 
The United States of America. Petition for | ™Ments, ete.; and surance Agents CMmpOyIng Me ae . 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- No. 13. Greene County Coal Company Under the system, the petition for re- 
cult Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- vs eee a poate of Revision of Tax As- yjew stated, a number of persons taking 
cuit submitted by Mr. Harold J. Bandy for PSAMENS, CLC rgument continued by Mr a “e policies sign cont ts des- 
the petitioner. and by Mr. Solicitor General Arthur B. Van Buskirk for the petitioners, Ut nape iegi i ticles oe ee Gos 
Thacher for the respondent and concluded by Mr. Challen W. Waychoft ignating a certain bank or trust company 

No. 381. Jos. Denurfzio Frutt Company cor the respondent as trustee of the policies. They agree 
getitioner v. Commissioner of Internal Davia burn ane Barman petitioner Vv. ‘that in the event of death of an in- 

evenue. Petition for writ of certiorari to : : ommissioner o nternal nan Hthi . , e 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals Revenue. Argued by Mr, William C. Breed | SUred within five years, the trustee shall 


for the Sixth Circuit submitted by Mr for the petitioner and by Mr. Assistant At- distribute one-fourth of the proceeds of 


Theodore B. Benson, Mr. Frank 8S. Bright torney General Youngquist for the re- the policy in payment of premiums of the 


and Mr. H. Stanley Hinrichs for the peti- spondent ther subscribers ent whose 
tioner, and by Mr. Solicitor General No. 15. Towa-Des Moines National Bank other subscribers to the agreement wh 


Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney General Das Oner v. E. R. Bennett, Chairman, etc.: pages are in meee led th Col 
F , tney Se ur re s The lower court ruled in the case, Col- 
baa el a ee teen, POT, _No. 16. Central State Bank, petitioner, \ grove v. Lowe, etc., No. 214, that the pro- 
cha. caamaaiiient | FE. R. Bennett, Chairman, etc. Three hours”; Page . a ee eee As 
No. 389. William M. Tavlor. Trustee. etc, | #!!owed for the oral argument of these vision of the agreement pertaining to the 
petitioner v. Mary Plomendon Jones, Bank- cases. Argument commenced by Mr. J. G payment of 25 per cent of insurance to 
rupt. Petition for writ of certiorari to the me oe sor ane petitioners remaining policyholders makes the agree- 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for | when the day call Will be: Now 1eeian ages «ment a wagering contfct, with each 
the Tenth Circuit submitted by Mr. Elmer ay call will be: Nos. 15 (and 16) re . the liv f 
J. Lundy for the petitioner 18. 19 (and 20), 21 (22 and 23), 25, 26, 27, 28. policyholder speculating on e lives 0 
No. 390. R. E. Kennington, Liquidator (29 and 30), 31, and 32 the other parties to the contract. 


etc et al petitioners, v. G. L. Donald 
Collector of Internal Revenue. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 





Double Indemnity 
. . . © 
Issue Denied Hearing 


Ri catia tet Homicnie | nica uicuts f]| Executors’ Bonds 


Chief Justice Hughes announced, on ON 
Oct. 19, the refusal of the Supreme Court ye e 6 
of the United States to review the case SU TYS hk d 
raising the question whether evidence of ? URE rYSHIP l uctartes 
the execution of an insured person after , 
hig conviction of homicide may be used 
in a suit brought for double liability P 7 need 
benefits under a lfe insurance policy to An executor isa fiduciary 
show that the insured’s death resulted : . : ° : o. 
from violation of law. The court denied named in a Ww ill, and his 


a petition for review in the case of Dia- bond is conditioned for 
>t al., v. New York Life Insurance ° : 

in 274, One of the safe and proper hand- 
Under the terms of the policy double a Series of ling and atcounting for 

indemnity was not payable by the in- = 7 a : tA 

surance company where death resulted helpful discus- the funds of the estate of a 

from a violation of law. The insurance s yerso decease and for 

company maintained that proof of the sions about person leceased, a 1 a 

insured’s electrocution pursuant to a a vital phase carrying out the terms of 

judgment in a criminal case also costi- the will 

tuted proof that the death resulted from of Surety- , 

a cause within the policy exception. The hi . 

contention of the insurance company was snip 


upheld by the Circuit Court of Appeals whi is i Barak ‘ ; a 
for the Seventh Circuit. of which this is If at any time we can serve you, either with 


NE ae ae bonds or casualty insurance, please provide us with 
= , ane fae lethtesac? the opportunity. We have a nation-wide agency 
Review Denied of Utilities No. 18 


ss . . force—at your command! 
Plan of Requiring Deposits 


The case of Riegel \v. Public Utilities 


Ro ast disputing. the authority” of the Standard Surety & Casualty 
Company of New York 


Commission to enter an order permiting 

public utilities operating in the District 
of Columbia to demand deposits from , 

customers unless they establish their credit Home Office: 

to the satisfaction® of the companies, will 80 John Street New York, N. ¥; 
not be reviewed by the Supreme Court 
‘of the United States, it was announced 





}on Oct. 19. 

Mr. Riegel had contended in his pei- John R. English Frank G. Morris 
tion for review that the order permits Vice President President 
the utilities to require some but not all - a 
customers to make a deposit. This, he “A Multiple Line Casualty and Surety Company 
claimed, is discriminatogy and violative Sirplus to Policyholders—$2,800,147.48 


of the provisions for the Public Utilities | 
Act forbidding discrimination. 
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‘Booster’ Station 
Plea Is Heard by 
Radio Commission 


Proposal for Synchroniza- 
‘tion Project to Be Estab- 


~ lished in Washington, D. | 


C., Given Investigation 


The proposal of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System to erect a booster station 
in Washington, D. C., was heard before 
the Federal Radio Commission Oct. 19. 

Lawrence W. Lowman, secretary and 
supervisor of operations for the System, 
pointed out that if the station is erected, 
full-time Columbia service will be avail- 
ablé to more than 500,000 residents of 
Washington, without interfering in the 
Jast with the service of WABC, Colum- 
bie’s main New York station. Tne new 
booster would be operated synchronously 
with WABC, on the same channel, 860 
kilocycles. 

The project 
opportunity 
to the engineering 


to contribute constructively 
progress of the radio 


industry, he pointed out, stating that the! 


Washington station would be Columbia’s 
laboratory for such experiments. There 
are no other experiments of this kind be- 
ing conducted, and all equipment used 
will be wholly new and novel. 


“Outside of the City of New York,” he | 


said, “Washington is perhaps the most 
important city in the country in which a 
nation-wide broadcasting system should 
control and operate its own station, and 
it likewise is vitally important for any 
broadcasting system to present to official 
Washington a complete daily schedule of 
its programs.” 

Station WOL, Washington, opposed the 
application on the ground that the Com- 


mission should grant WOL's request for | 


increased power, filed in May, 1929, be- 
fore it took action on the Columbia ap- 
plication. 


Uniformity in Air Courses 
In Public Schools Urged 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
varies greatly in variety and quality, but 


requests for information coming to the | 
Office of Education indicate a widespread 


need for the organization of instruction 
in a way that will serve better some spe- 
cific objective that will have functional 
value in life activities. 
of model aircraft in the junior high school, 
when of a character corresponding to the 
accomplishment ability of the pupils, con- 
stitutes a valuable project in the indus- 
trial arts and one which is strictly in ac- 
cord with the interest levels of the pupils 
in these grades. ; 

Not only is the number of schools in- 
cluding such work in their industrial-arts 
programs rapidly increasing but the| 
quality of the work is also much im- 
proved. The designs and construction fol- | 
low much more definitely the principles 
governing the construction of commercial 
craft. Recently considerable attention 
has been given to building gliders. Con- 
struction work in this type of aircraft is 
proving to be both a popular and valuable 
project in industrial-arts work. 

Selection of Pupils 


While there was some increase in the 
number of schools offering a course in 
aviation with an avowed vocational ob- 
jective, the greatest progress was made 
in the improvement of the character of 
the training. Leaders in industrial edu- 
cation recognized the fact that if an ef- 
ficient program in aviation was to be 
realized it would be necessary to offer 
courses in some specific phase of the work 
which would be in accordance with com- 


mercial standards and in which employ-| 


‘ment could be reasonably 
« mpletion of training. 
To those who were making a thorough 
q 'dy of the possibilities of developing 
ining with a true vocational objective 


expected on 


aa 
1g ‘ent that care should be exercised in 
ty selection not only of the types of 
wu.k to be undertaken but also of the in- 
dividuals to be admitted to traihing. It 
was early realized that the number who 
wished to become pilots was far in excess 
of the opportunities for employment as 
aviators. Attention, therefore, was cen- 
tered more upon ground work and work 
connected with the manufacture of air- 
planes. 

Cities in which airports or factories for 


the building of airplanes are located have | 
the advantage in attempts to develop ef-| 
in aeronautical lines of | 
In such cities the opportunities | 


ficient courses 
work. 
are present for securing the cooperation 
of individuals and commercial companies 
actively engaged in aeronautical work. 


New Factories Built 
In Hong Kong, China 


Despite the depression and unrest in 
China, industrialization progresses in the 
international settlement of Hong Kong, 
according to a report from Consul General 
Douglas Jenkins, Hong Kong. New fac- 
tories started during the past vear in- 
clude a branch of a well-known cigarette 
firm, a lead pencil works, and a shipyard, 
it is stated. An interesting development 
is the opening of a factory under joint 
Chinese and Japanese management for 
the manufacture of phonograph records. 
A large coal briquetting company com- 
menced operations during the year and a 
brewery is in course of formation.—Issued 
by the Department of Commerce.a 


of synchronization offers an , 


The construction | 


some phase of aeronautics it was ap-| 


F ive Cities Pro pose 
To Build Airports 


‘Aeronautics Branch Advised 
Of Commercial and 
Municipal Projects 


| 
| wor the week ending Oct. 15, 1931, the 
Aeronautics Branch has received informa- 
tion to the effect that the following cities 
propose the establishment of airports. 

Cities contemplating municipal airports 
are followed by the letter M; commercial 
projects by the letter C. (Name with 
asterisk (*) indicates airport already es- 
tablished for which improvements are 
contemplated or under way.) 

East Chicago, Ind.; Danville, 
Rangeley, Me. (M). 


Ky.; 


Green Ridge, S. I., N. Y. (Mail to Staten | 


Island, N. Y.); Bloomsburg, Pa.; *Dun- 


cansville, Pa. (C).—Issued by the Depart- | 


ment of Commerce. 


Licenses for Planes 
And Pilots Increase 
In Quarterly Period 


Aircraft Holding Federal 
| Permits Number 10,609, 
While 17,242 Fliers Have 


| 
Federal Authorization 

There were 17,242 pilots, 10,609 aircraft 
and 9,166 mechanics holding active De- 
partment of Commerce licenses on Oct. 1, 
1931, according to a study just completed 
by the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment and announced Oct. 19. 

These figures show an increase over 
those of July 1, 1931, the date of the last 
tabulation, when there were 16,268 licensed 
pilots, and 10,235 licensed aircraft. How- 
ever, the Oct. 1 figures show a decrease 
of 56 in the number of licensed mechanics 
on record as of July 1. 

Women Pilots Number 476 

Among the 17,242 persons who held 
pilots’ licenses on Oct. 1, there were 476 
women, of whom 35 were transport, 54 
limited commercial, 1 industrial and 386 
| private pilots. The group of licensed me- 
chanics included five women. 

The State of New York, the study shows, | 
had the greatest number of licensed and 
| unlicensed aircraft, 1,200. California was 
'second with 1,175 and Illinois third with 
44. 

; With respect to licensed planes, how- 
ever, California had 957, New York 927, 
and Illinois 505. Néw York had the 
greatest number of unlicensed aircraft, 
273. Illinois had second with 239 and 
California third with 218. ; 4 

In number of licensed pilots, California 
led with 3,220, New York was second with 
1811, and Illinois third with’1,121. Cali- 
fornia also led the list of licensed me- 
chanics with 1,664. New York had 880 
and Illinois 559. 

Only 111 Licensed Gliders . 

In all, there were 6,722 transport. 1,709 
limited commercial, 54 industrial, and 8,757 
private pilots on Oct. 1, 1931. Gliders of 
record totaled 1,272 of which 111 were 
licensed and 1,161 unlicensed. The total 
number of glider pilots was 296. ah 

The study showed California to be in| 
the lead with 261 gliders and 114 licensed 
glider pilots. Second place’ went to New 
York with 127 gliders and 45 pilots, and 
third place to Michigan, with 122 gliders | 
and 20 pilots. Illinois was shown to have | 
18 glider pilots and 77 gliders, while Ohio | 
had 107 gliders and 16 pilots—Issued by 


the Department of Commerce. | 


Burlington Given Rights 


Over Rock Island Tracks | 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- | 
road on October 19 was authorized by the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission to op- | 
erate under trackage rights over 8.4 miles | 
ot the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific | 
Railway between Beatrice and Rockford, | 
Nebr., and to abandon its own line between | 
these points. (Report and order in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 8943.) 

Both railroads were jointly permitted to 
construct connecting tracks at Beatrice 
and Rockford of 180 and 1,200 feet, re- 
spectively. | 


‘Project Planned in Britain 
To Link Power Stations 


A project is now under way whereby 
the principal electric generating stations 
of the northeastern section of England, | 
from Berwick-on-Tweed to Filey in York- | 
shire, are to be linked together at a cost 
of $6,000,000, according to a report from 
Consul William F. Doty, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. The first stations to be connected 
will be the large generating plants at} 
Dunston-on-Tyne, Carville, Sunderland, | 
North Tees, and Darlington. The smaller | 
stations will be entered later. It is also 
planned to complete within a year a new 
power station at Dunston-on-Tyne to cost | 
$8,500,000. | 

According to an official of the Central 
Electricity Board, it is hoped to have the 
whole of the northeastern part of Eng- | 
land electrified yearly in 1932. The work, 
begun last April and involving the laying | 
of 200 miles of overhead lines carried on | 
1,400 large steel towers manufactured lo- 
cally, the erection of 14 substations, and | 
many underground cables, is progressing 
favorably despite the exceedingly bad 
weather during the last few months.—Is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 


| treating 


Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks in New York, 
Massachusetts and other States 


Baltimore, Maryla 


Yield 


nd 4s 4.00% 


Due October 1, 1948-64 


Westchester Co., New York 4s 


4.00% 


Due June 1, 1953-55 


Cleveland, Ohio 3%,s 


4.15% 


Due September 1, 1949-54 


Complete circulars on request 


Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 
60 Cedar Street, New York 
922 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


| $228,600. 


Co 
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ntracts for New Construction Trade 
Amount to 32 Millions in Week Abroad Anal 
Public and Semipublic Works Included in In We 


Total Reported to Relief Committee 


COntRacr awards for public and semipublic works, amounting to $31,910,513, 


4 were reported to the Public Works 
Unemployment Relief during the we 
Croxton, Assistant Director. 


£. 


eK, 
The addition of this amount brought the total of 


ection of the President's Organization on 
it was announced Oct. 19 by Fred C. 


contract awards reported since Dec. 1, 1930, to $2,591,597,252. The week before last 
$41,987,092 worth of contract awards were reported. The total number of projects 


reported last week was 531 in 38 States 


projects by States and localities issued by the Organization follows in full text 
+> a 


Alabama 


Alabama: Jefferson Co., rebuilding road, 


$15,000, 


Arkansas 


Arkansas: Russellville, paving and widening 
South Park Avenue and Fourth Street, $45,- 
000; Desha County, levee work, $15,000. 


California 


California: Butte County, 
School Auditorium, $3,338; 
Boggs Rural School, 


Durham High 
Colusa County, 
$1,600; Oakland, exposi- 


tion building, $112,000; San Diego, Carmelite | 


Monastery, $200,000, adding class room to 
Hover High School, $60,000; Santa Clara Co., 
addition to Berryessa School, $2,600, addition 
to Campbell Union School, District, 
school in Franklin School District, 
painting school in Jackson School 

$1,359, school in Los Gatos School 

$2,475, fence in McKinley School District, 
$800, school in Milpitas School District, $5,- 
400, heating system in Mt. Pleasant School 
district, $2,000, school, Oak ¢ 

$6,070. repairing buildings, Palo Alto School 
District, $3,850, heating system, Martin School 
District, $2,265, finishing school, Willow Glen 
School District, $3,300, repairing school build- 
ings, $2,425, addition, Santa Clara School Dis- 


$7,150, 
District, 


trict, $14,700, repairs to Fremont Union High | 


School District, $800; Sutter County, 
City Union High School additon, 

Encinal elementary school addition, 
Los Angeles, Marvin Avenue School, 
= Hermon School. $40,590; Los 
/0., 
side, addition to junior college, $23,967; Sacra- 
mento, boys and girls home. $199,666; Eld- 
ridge, ward building and addition to school, | 
$74,333; Lincoln, adding classroom to grammar | 
school. $2,500; W. Gate Hts., home for aged, | 
$250,000; Del Monte, addition to Seaside 
School, $24,000: Redwood City. parochial 
school and auditorium building, $90,000; Taft. 
music building, $30,000; West Point, high 
school, $3,767; San Francisco, bridge over 
Channel Street Waterway, $552,590; San Jose, 
rebuilding court house, $148,500. 


Yuba 
$29,000, 
$3,500; 

$25,- 
Angeles 


Connecticut 


Connecticut: Hartford, Middteburg Central 
School, $70,000; Shelton, infirmary, $299,700; 
Bridgeport, elementary school, $80,000; Groton, 
lavatory building, $3,490; New Haven, Salva- 
tion Army building, $35,000; Shelton, doctor's 
home, $12,000; Torrington, sanitary sewer, $752. 


Delaware 


Delaware: Wilmington, Washington Street 
Bridge, $8,926; Upper Darby Township, storm | 
sewer, $4,390. 


District of Columbia 


District of Columbia: Washington, sprinkler 
system in navy yard building No. 154, $1,296, 
paving alleys, $12,143. 


Florida 


Florida: Ja®tkson County, Mt. Tabor School, | 
$5,000; Santa Rosa County. five-room teacher- 
age, $1,300, five-room brick school, $6,000; 
Seminole County, Rosenwald School, $7,500; 
Volusia County, repairs to school buildings, 
$27,000; Walton County, two-room rural! 
school, $1,000; Fernandina, church and Sun- 
day school, $60,000; Altamonte ‘Springs, grade 
school, $6,891; Miami, landing field improve- 
ments, $2,385. 


Georgia 


Georgia: Decatur, paving work, $3,000; ; 
Jonesboro, grade school, $2,948; Athens, im- 
provements to post office and court house, $1,-| 
500; Atlanta, paving Cumberland Avenue, $8,- 
204; Columbus, paving Blandford Avenue, $4.- 
488, paving Eighth Street, $3.227; Collegeboro, 
completing dormitories, $12,000; DeKalb Coun- | 
ty, prison farm, $20,000. 


Idaho 


new infirmary 


' 
Idaho: Boise, building, | 


Illinois 


Illinois: Chicago, Galileo Junior High School, | 
$1,500,000, Dvorak Junior High School, $1,500.-| 
006, Hubbard High School addition, $650,000, | 
general exhibit building, $1,025,000, Phillips 
Senior High School, $2,800,000, Jamieson Ele- 
mentary School, $475,000, lighting Leif Erik- 
sen Drive, $70,000, landscaping and grading | 
work, $26,000, Calumet sewage disposal plant 
extensions, $2,205,000; Joilet, Millboro tem- 
porary sewer, $3,150, Taylor Street sidewalks, 
$992, Cornelia Street sewer, $9,605, Cornelia 
Street watermain, $7,152, Park Drive sewer, 
$1,168, Park Drive watermain, $2,122, May 
Street sewer, $1,112, May Street watermain, 
$2,122; Niles Center, watermains, $1,518; Bush- 
nell, two sewage treatment plants, $23,700; | 
Bloomington, sewer, $1,159, watermain, $1,625; 
Stephenson County, channel, $570; Will Coun- 
ty, paving Western Avenue, $51,897; Woodale, | 
resurfacing Sunnyside Avenue, $1,146; McLean 
County, gravel surfacing, $5,813; St. Clair 
County, bridge, $6,928; Stark County, grading , 
and graveling work, $15,623; Tazewell County, | 
bridge, $1.136; Harvy, bridge, $17,500; Lockport, 
library, $10,500, alterations and addition to 
Taft School, $100,000; Peoria, Roosevelt High 
School, $630,468. 


| 


Iowa 


Towa: Council Bluffs, 3ist Street sewer, $12,- 
500, repairing llth Street sewer, $1,000, paving 
Franklin Avenue, $730, repairing 15th Street 
sewer, $20,240, pump house, $1,800, sidewalks, | 
$10,800, grading sidewalks, $3,300, airport run- 
way, $7,000, library repairs, $5,000; Atlantic. 
bridges, $29,310; Carroll, alterations to court- 
house, $13,121; Centerville, alteration and ad- 
dition to post office, $15,853; Clayton County, 
graveling work, $1,369; Cummings, graveling 
work. $885; Indianola, water tower, $17,100; 
Onawa County, grading work, $5,548; Boone, 
overflow dam, $13,589; Dyersville, maintenance 
garage, $4,040; Marion County, graveling | 
work, $318: Polk County, graveling work, | 
$3.569: Scott County, grading work. $3,500; 
Waterloo, tunnel ahd steam line, $2,600; Bur- 
lington, swimming pool and bathhouse, $30.- | 
000; Cedar Rapids, parish house, $7,500; Corn- 


ing. maintenance garage, $4,500; Dés Moines, | 


sanitary sewer, $2,640, paving and curbing 
work, $4,308; Vinton, heating plant, $17,500. 


Indiana 


Indianapolis, surface treating 
Broadway, $1,075, paving and curbing, Wal- 
nut Street, $12.710. surface treating Ashland 
Avenue, $1,900, surface treating Ashland Ave- 
nue. $570. surface treating Maryland Stfeet, 
$1,850, resurfacing Georgia Street, $2,910, sur- 
face treating Maryland Street, $590, surface 

Ashland Avenue, $1,689; Muncie, 
gutters and sidewalks, $13,931 South 
Bend, sewer. $1,558; Elkhart County, bridges, 
$2,073; Michigan City, solitary and seclusion 
building, Indiana State Prison, $20,000; Adams 
County, paving and grading work, $2.164; Am- 
bia. waterworks system. $14.000: Anderson, 
sidewalks and curb, $641; Bluffton, garage 


Indiana: 


curbs, 


Index of Wholesale 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by groups and 


Purchasing power of the dollar, September, 


All commodities 
Farm products 
Grains ae es 
Livestock and poultry 
Other farm products 
Foods . ; ‘ ; 
Butter, cheese and milk 
Meats ; 
Other foods ; ; 
Hides and leather product 
Hides and skins 
Leather 
Boots and shoes 
Other leather products 
Textile products 
Cotton goods 
Silk and rayon : er 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Other textile products 
Fuel and lighting materials 
Anthracite ccal 
Bituminous coal 
Coke 
Ga : “s 
Petroleum products . 
Metals and metal products 
Iron and steo! : 
Nonferrous meta! . 
Agricultural inip!ements 
Automobiles 


Ss 


Sep ODDO w: 


~ 
19° 
NVAanse 


94.9 
19] 46 


(issued by Bureau of Labor Statistics 


$3,425, | sewers, $485, grading and draining Eddy Road, 


rove District, | 


paving Foothill Boulevard, $35,749; River- | 


| house, 


| $34,915; 
| $25,000; Grafton, 


and the District of Columbia. A list of 


ekly Survey 


yzed 
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| and storage building, $7.000; Boone County,| public by the Department of Commerce. | 


{repairing Eagle Creek 
| County, 
| $21,698; 


Bridge, $750; 
graveling, grading and draining work, 
Evansville, bridge, $129,890; Fort 
| Wayne. service distribution system, $8.000; 
| Frankton, alterations to school, $10,000; Har- 
| rison County, graveling work, $4,048: In- 
dianapolis, resurfacing Delaware Street, $7.- 
582, paving Bluff Road, $3,102, paving Me- 
| ridian Street, $6,500; widening Audubon Road, 
$1,771, garage and barn, $5,500; Jasper County, 
paving Parkinson Road. $%6.387: Madison 
County, grade school south wf Elwood, $22,- 
| 000; Marshall County, repairing bridge, $4,- 
300; Martin County, graveling Sargent and 
Inman Roads, $9,850; Wells County, two 


bridges at Uniondale, $3,029; West Lafayette, | 


paving Thayer Alley, $668;' White County, re- 
pairing bridge over Chapman Ditch, $485, 


$8,497; Whitley County, bridge, $847; 


Wood- 
ruff Place, sidewalks, $1,108. 


District, | 


Kansas 


Kansas: Olathe, alterations to hospital, $3.- 
000: Oberlin, Masonic Hall and fire station, 
$33,643; Blue Rapids, fire station, $4,000; To- 
peka, paving work, $106.639; Manhattan, grad- 
ing and plotting, $13,000; Winona, water works 
improvements, $6,000. 


Kentucky 


Kentucky:, Lexington, paving Wilson Street 
and Pemberton Avenue, $9,195; Adairville, 
water works system, $40,000; Covington, sani- 
tary sewer, $758; Corbin, bridge over Camp 
Creek, $9,990; Danville, repairing school build- 
ing, $4,000; Kuttawa, auditorium and gym- 
nasium, $10,000. 


Louisiana 


| 
Louisiana: Houma, sugar cane cooling shed, | 
$1,200; Morgan City, auditorium and assem-| 


bly building, $25,000; St. Martinsville, repair- 
ing electric system, $6,500; Shreveport, paving 
Douglas Street, $8,791, paving Milam Street, 


$10,000; Lafayette, street paving, $25,000; New-| 
| ton, extending water mains, $5,000; Opelousa, 


fire station, $9,000. 


Maryland 


Maryland: Baltimore, church, $40,000; Cam- | 


bridge, addition 
$52,955; 


system, $25,000. 


and alteration to 


court 
Woodlawn, 


extending sewer 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts: Dalton, maintenance and re- 
pairs on schools, $2,990; School Union No. 5, 
repairs to high school in Barre, $800, addition 
to center school in Hardwick, $9,000; Brockton, 
church, $30,000; Boston, resurfacing Washing- 


| ton Street, $45,045, paving Armory Street, $36,- 


833, paving Searle Road, $25,000, grading Jef- 
ferson Playground, $5,720, garage, $13,850, re- 
frigerator building at City Hospital, $765, pav- 
iftg Temple Street, $31,990, paving Park Street, 
Essex County, reconstructing bridge, 
macadam highway, $4,748; 
Hingham, repairing railroad track, $2,400; Hol- 
yoke, alteration and repairs to Salvation Army 
building, $15,000; Lowell, sidewalks throughout 
city, $25,000; Marblehead, rebuilding country 
club, $40,000; Marlboro, paving Mechanic 
Street, $9,000; \Northboro, highway construc- 
tion, $11,713; Phillipston, $8,045 and Royalston, 
$8,009; Attleboro, paving Commonwealth 
Avenue, $9,679; Belmont, assembly building, 
$80,000; Westborough, assembly hall, $85,000; 
Stockbridge, improving Williams High School, 


$30,000. 
Michigan 
Michigan: Ironwood, sewer, $1,500, install- 
ing gas, $1,000, gravel road, $5,000, repairing 
streets, $9,000, paving alleys, $10,000, installing 


water mains, $7,500, curbing work, $700, side- 
walks, $5,000, boulevards, $2,500, storm sewer, 


$35,000; Sanilac County, Marlette Drain, $10,-| 


082; Sturgis. watermains, $30,000; Bay City, 


streets, $75,000, repairing streets, $125,000, re- | 


surfacing streets, $75,000, new building for 
equipment, $75,000; Lansing, draining city air- 


| port, $2,500; Danville, shower room for school, 
| $535; Houghton, agricultural school and prin- 


cipal’s residence, $105,000; Lake Odessa, school 
tennis court, $500; Lansing, repairs and altera- 
tions to schools, $40,500; Mt. Pleasant, sewer 
project, $1,000, sidewall project, $750, water- 
main project, $5,000, water wells and .house, 
$11,000; Niles, repairs to scHool plant, $2,000; 
Pittsford, toilets in schools, $647; Skanee, re- 
pairing schools, $541; Tawas City, putting roof 
on high school, $1,524, putting in new floors 


}and landscaping school grounds, $950; Waters- 
meet, grading school playground, $1,000; Bay) 
City, paving work, $8,100; Hartland, auditor- | 


ium, $16,000; Monroe, 
ridge Field, drainage, 
tems, $12,134. 


fire hall, $6,000; Self- 
water and sewer sys- 


Minnesota 


Minnesota: St. Paul, paving Snelling Avenue, 
$90,000, grading alleys, $5,285, paving Johnson 
Parkway, $145,000. West Fifth Street, $32,000 
and Eighth and Sibley Streets, $120,000, repav- 
ing University Avenue, $52,000, paving Jeffer- 
son Avenue, $24,000; Grand Rapids, warehouse 
and garage, $6,000, trunk line sewer, $1,500; 
Fergus Falls, extensions to watermain. $2.- 
739; LeSueur County, box culvert, $2,828; 
Montevideo, cast iron watermain, $17,000. 


Missouri 


Missouri: Crane, paving, curbing and gutter 
work, $17,811; St. Joseph, paving alley, $4,700, 
paving Sylvania Street, $4,428, paving alley, 
$2,228, sidewalks, $7,000; St. Louis, paving, 
curb and sewer revision, $7.495 and $6,258, 
scale house, $3,000; Valley Park, erecting high 
and grade school, $60,000; St. Joseph, pav- 
ing North Bridge, $1,576, Locust Avenue side- 
walks, $1,938, Diagonal Avenue sidewalks, $606; 
La Grange, city hall and fire station, $6,000; 
Kansas City, paving and curbing work, $3,- 
500; St. Louis, convent, $5,000; University City, 
paving work, $1,819. 


Mississippi 


Mississippi: Laurel, airport, $12,477, 


Montana 


Montana: Richland County, general re- 


pair work on school houses, $4,500. 


Nebraska 

Nebraska: Bruno, rectory, $10,000; Herbron, 
gravel surfacing, $6,000; Lincoln, five bridges, 
$3,546: Blair. sewer outlet extension, $7,500, 
improving city light plant, $24,173; Beemer, 
paving, curbing and gutter work, $30,000; 
Grand Island, addition to water and 
plant. $18,000; McCook, paving, curb and gut- 
ter work, $15,000; Omaha, constructing tun- 
nel, $7,000. 


New Jersey 

Atlantic City. jetties, 
repaving Halsted 
Avenue, $45,177; 
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New Jersey: 
Fast Orange, 
Roosevelt 


$23,705; 
Street and 
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Prices by Co 


subgroups of commodities (1926—100) 
1931, column A: 
Aug., Sept., 
1931 1931 
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Department of 


light | 


Ewing Township, | 


Other metal products 


and drugs 


Drugs and pharmaceuticals 


ticles 


comm 


Clay|The review is based on reports received | 


by the Department from its trade com- | 


missioners stationed in foreign centers. 


The section dealing with Great Britain, | 


|Germany and other countries follows in 
| full text: 


France 


| France—The strength of the French} 


financial position has been emphasized dur- 


|ing September and the elapsed portion at 
the 


|October in its ready adaptation t 
strain imposed by the abandonment of the 
|gold standard by Great Britain and by 
| the adoption of gold export control meas- 
{ures in a number of European countries. 
| These developments, however, have had 
some immediate repercussions on the do- 
mestic and international trade of France 
and have placed several French banks in 
|a difficult position. In the face of in- 
creasingly important international finan- 
cial and commercial problems, France has 
| recently evinced a broader outlook, as indi- 
|cated by the conferences held and to be 
held between important French officials 
and those. of other governments. The 


| 





contraction of commercial activities has: 


created difficulties for a number of im- 
portant French banks, several closures be- 
| ing involved. 


the liquidation of securities, both stocks 
and bonds, in heavy cash withdrawals 
from the banks and in a reported resump- 
tion of gold hoardings. Commercial and 
| industrial activity is undergoing further 
| contraction. The production index for 
the past month is not yet available but 


several important industries through, the 
effect of the drop in sterling and curtailed 
domestic purchases. Foreign trade for Au- 
gust (the latest so far available) was the 
lowest for any month since 1925, and a 


ance is expected as a result of the imme- 


ain and the decrease 
| country. 


in sales to that 


Germany 


Germany.—The serious derangement of 
German foreign trade as a result of the 
| sterling depreciation, continued reduction 
of working capital due to the steady 
shrinkage of credit sources, and the dis- 





Declining profit margins are reflected in| 


| indications point to a further decline in| 


further accentuation of the adverse bal-| ceivership 721, as compared with 1,051 and 


diate increase of buying from Great Brit-| 





Conditions Rail Rate Rulings 


And Complaints 


Decisions Made _ Public 
I. C. C. in Rate Cases 


Are Summarized 


by 


Tne Interstate Commerce Commission W 


on Oct. 19 made public decisions in rate 


Reviews Developments in | cases, which are summarized as follows: 


Cross Ties: No. 21094 and related cases.— 
Dodge County Lumber Company v. South- 
ern Railway. Upon further hearing, amount 
of reparation due on shipments of cross- 
ties from -points in Georgia to Brunswick, 
Ga., for movement by water to interstate 
destinations, determined. Claim in No. 
21173 abandoned and complaint dismissed. 
Original report, 163 I. C. C. 695. 

Radios: No. 23509 and related cases.— 
Hart and Reno v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway. Rates on radio receiving sets 
and on combination radio receiving sets and 
talking machines, in straight or mixed car- 
loads, from points in Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Ohio and Massachusetts to destinations 
in California and to Reno, Nev., found not 
unreasonable. Complaints dismissed. 

Gasoline: No. 23870.—Gulf States Terminal 
& Transport .Company v. Texas ‘& Pacific 
Railway. 

Complaint seeking waiver of certain un- 
dercharges found barred by statute. 

2. Failure of defendant in connection 
with its storage-in-transit rule to publish 
an allowance covering evaporation and 
wastage of gasoline stored at New Orleans, 
La., awaiting exportation, not shown to be 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Matches: No. 23905.—Federal Match Cor- 
poration v. Atlanta & West Point Railroad. 
Rates on matches, in carloads, from Belle- 
fonte, Pa., to numerous points in sqith- 
ern territory found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

Piling: No. 24311—Manassa Timber Com- 
pany v. Alton & Eastern Railroad. Rates 
on piling, in carloads, from origins in 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas. to destina- 
tions in Missouri. Kansas Illinois and 
Iowa, found not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. Complaint dismissed 
Railway rate complaints filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have 
just been announced as follows: 

Petroleum Products.—No. 24771.—-Alexander 
Oil Company, Inc., Alexander, N. Dak., v. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Against published rates on carload ship- 
ments of petroleum products, from Augu- 
sta. and Topeka, Kans., to Alexander, N. 
Dak.. as unjust and unreasonable. 

Scrap  Materials.—No. 24772.—Michigan 
Scrap Iron Company, Ironwood. Mich., v. 
Chicago & North Western Railway. Against 
carload and less-than-carload rates and 
minimum weights on shipments of scrap 
from Ironwood, to Duluth. Minn., due 


principally to the application of 50,c00 
minimum, 


afford shippers cheaper and more efficient 


service. 


Commercial failures during September 
with bankruptcies totaling 1,297 and re- 


591, respectively, for August. Wholesale 
prices gradually declined during Septem- 


SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 


Ttaly ti Revive 
Waterway Plan 
In Valley of Po 


ork Expected to Start This 
Fall on Project to Con- 
nect Milan Region With 
Adriatic Sea 


Sometime this Fall will see the inaugu- 
; ration of plans for an italian canal sys- 
tem that has been in obeyance since 
the twelfth century, according to a re- 
|port from Consul Rollin R. Winslow, 
| Trieste. 

Various efforts have been made since 
| 1100 A. D., it was stated, to connect Milan 
and the fertile plains of Lombardy with 
| the Adriatic Sea at Venice and Trieste, 
through a series of canals connecting with 
the River Po. At the present time the 
Italian government is understood to have 
prepared plans which it hopes to put into 
operation this Autumn. 

River Largely Navigable 
The difficulties are not as great as might 


| be imagined. The Po, in its course of 672 


ber with the index at 108.6, as compared | 


with 110.2 for August, enbodying agricul- 
tural products at 101, foodstuffs at 94, raw 
and semimanufactures at 100, and finished 
goods at 134.6. The September living costs 


|index declined slightly to 134, as com- 


a heavy handicap for German trade and | 


industry 
| sight. 


with no prospect of relief 
Remedial measures thus far ap- 


in | 


| plied are largely of a restrictive and tem-| 


porary character with little curative ef- 
fect. Permanent improvement can come 
only from a resumption of more normal 
international credit operations, the sane 
adjustment of prices of raw materials and 


| $2,150; Winchester, alterations to high school,, manufactured goods, and a general res- 


|toration of confidence. 


| 


pared with 134.9 for August, while that for 
food and clothing was lower, rents un- 


n c SO’ | changed, and public services higher. 
turbing domestic political outlook present | 


Unemployment increased slightly over 
last year, with total unemployed at the 
end of September at 4,355,000 (an increase 
of about 155,000 over the previous month) 
of whom 1,344,000 received ordinary relief, 
1,000,140 emergency relief, and 1,280,000 


| were entirely dependent upon local wel- 


| fare organizations. 


| 776,000,000 


Business interests throughout the coun- | 


| try are making drastic efforts to reduce 
| production costs in order to retail their 
| competitive position in the domestic and 
|foreign markets. The Government is 
supporting this effort by sanctioning wage 
reductions, but fhere is no prospect as 
yet disclosed of modifying the heavy taxes 
| for social charges. The Government 
planning further aggressive steps to ex- 
pedite the reduction of prices for manu- 
| factured goods with legal measures prob- 


August imports were 
valued at 455,000,000 marks and exports 
marks (including 26,000,000 
marks for reparation deliveries), as com- 
pared with 563,000,000 marks and 827,000.- 
000 marks, respectively, for July. This 
was a record monthly export surplus, re- 


| Sulting from the forcing of exports and a 


is | 


able for relaxing retail price agreements. | 


The maintenance ofa competitive posi- 
|tion in foreign markets is largely de- 
pendent upon the success in reducing pro- 
| duction costs and the availability of credit 
| facilities at reasonable rates. 

The latest government decrees, designed 
to conserve credits and other resources 
now availabie for commercial vurposes, 
amplify the restrictions previously estab- 
lished for the control of foreign exchange 
transactions and are necessarily applying 
severe pressure on import trade. The 
so-called Third Presidential Emergency 
Decree, effective Oct. 7, modified or re- 
placed the numerous earlier decrees and 
effected widespread changes designed to 
sanify the federal and local government 
finances, ameliorate unemployment and 
, the status of the unemployment funds, re- 
establish confidence in the savings banks 
and other financial organizations, improve 


| follow 


the plight of domestic agriculture, sim- | 


plify and expedite court procedure and 
extend police powers to control political 
outbreaks. 

Significant provisions of the decree in- 
|clude: A practical abolition of all gov- 
ernment building operations for the next 
three years, a proposal to change the 
government fiscal year to begin July 1 
(instead of April 1), a reduction of 20 per 
cent in the building tax, a regulation 


plification of conditions for reduction of 


extension of further assistance 
|Hermes Credit Insurance Bank on rein- 
surance, and further subvention to the 
Mansfield Copper Company. 

The motor highway transport through- 
out the country has been subjected to fur- 
| ther control of the Transportation Min- 
| istry, effective Nov. 1, 1931, which is tanta- 
}mount to establishing parity in the long 
|feud between railways and motor vehicles. 





door delivery agreement between 
Schenker interests and the Reichsbahn 
| will be made effective, coincident with 
rail tariff reductions ranging from 3.6 to 
20 per cent and the elimination of the 
special rail schedule “K,” directed against 
;motor transport. The program is designed 
|to improve the position of railways and 
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able. 
Labor) 


making the use of 5 per cent potato flour | 
compulsory in all wheat products, sim- | 


capital and reorganization of companies, | 
to the | 


|reaction on trade. 
| sonal 


sharp decline in imports. The deprecia- 
tion of foreign currencies is now reported 
to be seriously diminishing the volume of 


Denmark 

Denmark.—Since Denmark temporarily 
abandoned the gold standard in the latter 
part of September, commodity prices have 
shown an-unward tendency while import 
trade has been hesitant pending greater 
stabilization of exchange. With the em- 
bargo on gold exports and suspension of 
note redemption, the daily exchange rates 
established by the national bank tend to 
sterling quotations. The money 
market is tight with the discount rate at 
6 per cent, and the stock exchange remains 
closed. In addition, withdrawals of bank 
deposits are causing some anxiety, but 
the national bank is utilizing its New 
York credits in order to increase its ex- 
change holdings. 

The Merchant Guild holds that con- 
tracts are payable in exchange rates pre- 
vailing at the time of’ payment and that 
cancellation is not justified by either 
party. Duties on goods bought before 


| Sept. 20, will be levied on the basis of 


exchange rates prevailing before that date, 
according to the Danish Customs authori- 
ties. Duties on goods subsequently con- 
tracted for, however, will be based on the 
new daily exchange rates. 

After making allowance for seasonal in- 
fluences, it is difficult to discern any ap- 
preciable change in the net amount of 
general business activity during the third 
quarter. Expansion in the volume of pro- 
duction and export trade was offset by 
weakness in wholesale commodity prices, 
some contraction in retail sales, and tight- 
ness of money. 


Egypt 

Egypt.—Egyptian conditions in the third 
quarter showed little change, although 
the recent depreciation of he pound 
sterling, with its resultant effects on 
Egyptian exchange, has had an adverse 
In addition to sea- 
dullness, domestic trade has also 
suffered from the sharp drop in tourist 
traffic. The decreased commercial activ- 


\ity is also indicated by the smaller note | 


At the same date a monopoly store-to- | 
the | 


| 
| 


| 


kilometers, is navigable for low draft ves- 
sels as far as Turin, 540 kilometers from 
the sea. From Piacenza to the mouth it is 
accessible to medium draft vessels. 

Canals, known as “navigli,” were built 
centuries ago. Milan constructed the 
“Naviglio Grande,” “Naviglio delle Mar- 
tensa” and the “Naviglio de Pavia,” and 
in 1777 the ‘“Naviglio de Paderno” was 
built. 

In the early eighteenth century, vessels 
frequently sailed from Trieste to villages 
on the lower Po, between Modena and 
the mouth, and in the latter part of the 
century a regular mail-barge service with 
Modena was maintained. Later, Lombardy 
speculators formed the “Perelli-Paradisi e 
soci” to operate a regular steamer service. 

Then the Austriaco Lloyd of Trieste, 
wishing to serve the whole of Upper Italy 
from the Ticino to the Carnaro (a dis- 
trict controlled at that time by Austria) 
absorbed the earlier company, and op- 
erated a line three times a wee’ between 
Milan and Trieste, enabling good: to be 
delivered in four days. 

Trieste, also, by means of the “navigli,” 
had direct water communications with 
Lake Maggiore. In the middle nineteenth 
centry, however, the Lloyd was forced to 
discontinue these services, because the 
unsettled political situation and the de- 
velopment of the railroads made it un- 
profitable. 

Dredging and Dams Planned 

The Italian Government is now plan- 
ning to dredge, drain and dam the Po, in ® 
order to make of it a wide, deep and safe 
waterway for vessels of deep draft, and 
unless there is a change in the plans, 
work will be begun this coming Autumn. 

With the completion of such a water- 

way, Milan would have direct communi- 
cation with the Adriatic, and Trieste 
would be able to receive goods by water 
from northern Italy, served by Trieste 
steamship lines to the East and by rail- 
roads to Central Europe. 
_ Though this proposed waterway is an 
interesting development, it is doubtful if 
it will ever assume the importance which 
its proponents claim for it—ZJssued by the 
Department of Commerce. 
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First Telephone Service 
To Corsica Is Begun 


The island birthplace of Napoleon is now 
becoming modern, the latest innovation 
being the telephone system between the 
island and the mainland, according to a 
report from Consul J. P. Moffitt, Mar- 
seilles. Corsica is becoming increasingly 
a resort for tourists. Modern hotels with 
many attractions have been built. It is 
also becoming increasingly important from 
the standpoint of commerce. Up to the 
present, however, it has had no tele- 
phonic communication with the rest of 
Europe. Nothwithstanding the increas- 
ing commercial and touristic importance 
of Corsica, the expense of laying a sub- 
marine cable was not warranted. French 
government officials and engineers have 
finally decided to establish telephone com- 
munications with Corsica by radio on ac- 
count of its comparative cheapness. 

One station for both receiving and send- 
ing has been built at La Turbie, about 
165 miles east of Marseilles, in the de- 
partment of the Alpes-Maritimes. The 
station overlooks the sea and is at an al- 
titude of 530 meters. The station in 
Corsica is situated at Calinzana, about 10 
kilometers from Calvi; it is situated on a 
ridge at an altitude of 300 meters. Similar 
tarnsmitting and receiving equipment is 
installed at each station. Messages origi- 
nating from the continent are routed first 
to Marseilles, then to La Turbie via 
Beausoleil. The La Turbie station then 
transmits them by air to Calinzana, 
whence they are transmitted by wire to 
Calvi, the Corsican center for the dis- 
tribution of messages.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


circulation. The credit situation continues 
stringent, with maturing obligations in 
currencies not influenced by the pound 
sterling causing additional complications, 
Purchasig power remains low, as reflected 
in the downward trend of imports, while 
exports, particularly cotton, have im- 
proved recently. The government has 
taken steps to avoid forced land sales, 
resulting from the previous long decline 
in cotton prices. 
The review of conditions in Latin 
American countries will be printed in 
the issue of Oct. 21. 
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FINANCIAL NOTICE 


The period for deposit of 


General Gas & Electric 
Corporation 


$6 Preferred Stock 


has been extended to the close of business, 


Thursday, November 12, 1931. 


Holders 


will be interested to know that a sufh- 


cient amount of stock, ta make the 


plan 


operative, has already been deposited. 


Full terms and particulars with respect 
to the offer may be obtained from your 
security dealer, bank, or Transfer Agents 
for General Gas & Electric Corporation 
$6 Preferred Stock, Room 2016, No. 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. Deposits of 
shares should be made with the Transfer 
Agents at the above address. 



















U. S. TREASURY 


Higher Interest 
“STATEMENT 


Is Secured for — 


Funds of Illinois 


State Treasurer Announces, 
New Bids Will Bring in 
$300,000 More Than Bids 


Previously Rejected 


Receipts 


Customs receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 

nue ‘ 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,408 ,943.19 
1,012,121.59 


1,506,535.32 
1,158,663.60 


$5,086,263.70 
456,396,591.82 


internal reve- 





Total ordinary receipts.... 
Balance previous day 


Total $461 482,855.52 


Expenditures 


$9,756,855.94 
45,004,921 .82 
275,704.64 
16,217.72 
879,968.49 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
All other 








SPRINGFIELD, ILt., Oct. 19. 


State. Treasurer Edward J. Barrett, has 
announced that new bids for State de- 
posits, filed by more than 1,300 banks | 
throughout Illinois, will bring in about 
$300,000 a year more interest than would 
have been realized on bids rejected by 
him on Sept. 14. 

“I accepted today’s bids, which call for 
payment by the banks to the State of 1 
per cent interest on daily balances on ac- 
tive accounts, and 2 per,cent interest on 
inactive accounts, callable on five days 
demand, Mr. Barrett said. 

Condition of Market 


“On bids which I rejected on Sept. 14 
the banks offered an interest rate of only 
one-half of 1 per cent. 


“I appreciate the attitude of the bankers 
in responding as they have today, and 
I hope that I have justified my action of 
Sept. 14, when I rejected the other bids. 

“The difference between the Sept. 14 
bids end today’s bids will amount to 
about $300,000 a year more earnings for 
the State, which will be placed in the 
General Revenue Fund. 


“This increase redounds to the benefit 
of the taxpayers of the State. I consider 
my office has been fortunate in effecting 
the accomplishment in view of the unusual 
condition of the money market. 

“In so far as I am able to determine 
the State of Illinois will receive as high, 
if not higher, rate of interest on its de- 
posits next year than is being paid de- 
posits of other Commonwealths. 


Distribution of Funds 


“The advantage to the taxpayers may 
probably be best observed when it is taken 
into consideration that call money is pay- 
ing 142 per cent. 

“This is a striking reversal of the sit- 
uation during the boom days of a few 
years ago. At that time call money was 
paying from 6 to 15 per cent. But State 
deposits were during that period being 
paid only from 2 to 3 per cent. 

“Thus, because of the situation, I am 
pleased to have been able to bri@lg about 
this increase in revenue for the people. 
I also am pleased that I was able to 
earn for the people the highest rate of 
interest possible and to give them the 
entire profit. 

“I will show my appreciation to the 
bankers in continujng to place the State's 
money over the cM in as many banks 
as possible.” 


. $54,173,731.63 
1/555,192.00 
405.753.931.89 


Total 
Public debt expenditures 
Balance today 





Rant hide k ole cent aka $461,482,855.52 


Wisconsin Planning 


New Classification 


Of Utility Accounts 


Hearing Set in November on 
New Rules Designed for 
More Effective Regulation 
Of Companies 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 19. 


An entirely new classification of ac- 
counts for electric utilities having gross 
operating revenues in excess of $250,000 a 
year is under consideration by the Public 
Service Commission, according to an- 
nouncement just made. 

The classification now in effect, it is 
stated in a memorandum opinion by Com- 
missioner David E. Lilienthal, was adopted 
by the Commission in 1922 and is substan- 
tially identical with the accounting classi- 
fication for electric utilities recommended 
by the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners and adopted 
in a large number of States. 


Classification of Accounts 


“The key to genuinely effective and ex- 
peditions regulation of public utilities,” 
the opinion states, “is a classification of 
accounts which adequately reveals all the 
essential facts upon which regulation 
must be based. Judged by this test, we 
reached the conclusion some months ago 
that the existing classification falls short 
in a-number of essentials.” 

The Commission therefore directed its 
chief accountant, John H. Bickley, to pre- 
pare the draft of a new classification, 
which has been considered by a committee 
of the Wisconsin Utilities Association and 
certain changes made. 

The manner now has been set for pub- 
lic hearing on Noy. 2, 3 and 4. and the 
Commission announced that all sugges- 
tions relative to the proposed classifica- 
tion must be presented within that time, 
as the new rules are to be made effective 
Jan. 1, 1932. 


Suggestions Invited 


North Carolina Rules 
For Banks Amended 


Financial Statements Required 


“The proposed new classification,” the 
For Certain Borrowers 


opinion states, “contemplates that if an 
electric utility is engaged in rendering one 
or more other utility services it shall keep 
for all of its utility services the same 
classification of balance sheet, income sur- 
plus, general fixed capital undistributed, 
and overhead construction cost, and gen- 
eral administrative expense accounts for 
all departments, and the instructions and 
definitions pertaining to each of these 
groups of accounts as prescribed for the 
electric department are to apply to all 
classes of utility services whether electric, 
gas, water, street railway, etc.” 

The Commission also announced that 
“in view of the fact that the sudject of 
accounting for electric utilities is one in 
which there is interest beyond the bound- 
aries of our State,” ideas and suggestions 
are invited from interested parties wher- 
ever located 

“The Commission,” it is stated, “will be 
glad to receive and to study with care 
communications and memoranda from any 
persons or groups of persons interested 
in the subject matter of an adequate pub- 
lic utility accounting classification.” 


RaLeicH, N. C., Oct. 19. 


State banks in North Carolina will be 
reauired to have in their files after Feb. 1, 
1932, financial statements of borrowers, 
collateral appfaisal statements, and certifi- 
cates of title on deeds of trust and mort- 
gages given as security, according to an 
order which has just been promulgated by 
the Commissioner of Banks, Gurney P. 
Hood. 

Mr. Hood’s order follows in full text: 

Under and by virtue of the provisions 
of the statutes of North Carolina, which 
provide for the regulation of banks and 
by and with the approval of the Advisory 
Commission to the Commissioner of 
\Banks, the following rules and regulations 
are hereby made, requiring that on or be- 
fore Feb. 1, 1932, all commercial savings 
and industrial banks chartered by the 
State shall require and have in the files 
of the bank: 

1, Annual financial statements properly 
certified from those directly liable to the 
bank in an amount of $1,000 or more, 
whose obligations are unsecured or secured 
only by endorsement. 

2. An appraisal of all collateral to notes 
other than notes secured by real estate 
shall be made in writing by the Executive 
o: Loan Committee of the bank and at- 
tached to the note. 

3. All real estate given as security to 

shall be appraised either by the 


Federal Control of Buses 
And Trucks to Be Sought 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


I believe that we should consider in such 
legislation the point of view of the public 
at large. “Congress so far has not had 
adequate demonstration of the public at- 
titude on motor transportation regulation. 
So far as I know, no one representing the 
public has appeared at the congressional 
hearings. The public has not been repre- 
sented before any committees on this 
question. Congress should not act until 
there is demonstration of tne interest of 
the shippers and the public generally.” 

He said he was interested in getting 
more information about the development 
of consignor to consignee business by 
the railroads. 

Regarding consolidation of railroads, he 
said he had not heard much agitation of 
the subject in his section of the country. 


loans 
Executive or Loan Committee. or not less 
than three persons who are familiar with 
real estate values in the community, and 
the appraisal in writing attached to the 
note. This appraisal shall state the 
amount of prior liens, if any, on the prop- 
erty. 

4. A certificate of title by a competent 
attorney shall be attached to each deed of 
trust or mortgage given as security. 


Addition Listed in Maine 
To Savings Bank Bonds 


Avucusta, Me., Oct. 19. 

\ An addition to the list of investments 

y legal for savings banks in Maine has 

been announced by the Bank Commis- 
sioner, Sanger N. Annis. 

The security added to the list is Lehigh 


Telephone Company, Ist and ref., “A” 5s,' 
1949. 





° Japanese Silk Exports 

Japanese exports of silk to Europe from 
ended July 25 were 70 per cent larger than 
in the corresponding period of 1930. (De- 
ment of Commerce.) 


Condition Statement of Member Banks 
As Issued by Federal Reserve Board 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on Oct. 14, made 
public Oct 19, shows decreases for the 
week of $188,000,000 in loans and invest- 
ments, $152,000,000 in net_ demand deposits, 
$88,000,000 in time deposits, $27,000,000 in 
Government deposits and $47,000,000 in re- 
serves with Federal reserve banks, and an 
increase of $140,000,000 in borrowings from 
Federal reserve banks. 

Loans on securities declined $68,000,000 
at reporting member banks in the New 
York district and $80,000,000 at all report- 
ing banks. “All other” loans declined 
$65.000,000 in the New York district, $19,- 
(v0,000 in the Boston district and $98,000,- 
Gv0 at all reporting banks. 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities increased $25,000,000 in the New 


York district and declined $19,000,000 in 
the Cleveland district, all reporting banks 
showing a net increase of $6,000,000. Hold- 
ings of other securities declined $9,000,000 
in the Philadelphia district and $16,000,000 
at all reporting banks. 


Borrowings of weekly reporting member 
banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- 
gated $414,000,000 on Oct. 14, the principal 
changes for the week being increases of 
$75,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, $16,000,000 at San Fran- 
cisco, $15,000,000 at Philadelphia, $12,000,- 


cago. 


Principal resources and liabilities of 
weekly reporting member banks in each 
Federal reserve district on Oct. 14, 
made public by the Federal Reserve Board 


—¢#Oct. 19 ‘in millions of dollars), follows: 
Rich. 


636 


Total 
21,501 
13,680 


N.Y. 
8,694 


a Cleve 


2.106 


Boston 
1,401 


Phil Atla. 
1 


Loans and investments—total.. 





1.325 


5.414 


Loans—total .......seeeeerreace 920 
6.001 
7.679 
7,821 
4,200 
3,621 
1,680 
ee 278 
- 12,587 
6636 
282 
1,155 
2,787 
414 


On securities 
All other 
Investments—total 

e) U. S. Govt. 

Other securities ....... 
Reserve with F. R. Bank 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits .... 
Due from banks 


Due to banks 
Rorrowings from F. R. Bank.. 





727 


781 





422 
359 
122 
35 
933 
941 
43 
83 
220 
53 


securities 























000 at Cleveland and $10,000,000 at Chi-| 
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Lloyd K. Garrison 


Has Not Achieved Central 
Purpose, Special Assist- 
ant to Attorney General 
Tells Credit Conference 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 19. 

The Federal Bankruptcy Act has failed 
to achieve its central purpose; its ad- 
ministrative machinery is inefficient and 
subject to exploitation; and without radi- 
cal revision of the law no substantial im- 
provement can be accomplished, Lloyd K. 
Garrison, Special Assistant to the Attor-} 
ney General, told the Tri-State Confer-| 
ence of Credit Men here on Oct. 17. Mr. 
Garrison is in charge of the bankruptcy 
investigation being conducted by the De- 
partment of Justice. 

After quoting statistics to show that in 
the bankruptcy cases closed thrgughout 
the country during the fiscal yedr 1930, 
about 65 per cent had no assets, about 82 
per cent had assets of less than $500, and | 
about 95 per cent had assets of less than 
$5,000, Mr. Garrison asked, “Is it too much 
to say that under these circumstances the 
Bankruptcy Act, as a medium of distri- 
bution, has ceased to have the slightest 
importance to the mercantile community, 
except in a very small fraction of the 
cases?” 

“Unless some method can be found,” he 
continued, “where the assets of insolvent 
debtors can be taken over before they are 
all dissipated the bankruptcy courts. will | 
never be anything more than a haven for 
the discharge of debts.” 

The problem is to discover what induce- 





ment can be held out, Mr. Garrison de-| 


clared, as advantages to insolvent debtors 
in working out of their difficulties or in 
winding up their affairs, with honor. “The 
answer to it, we think,” he stated, “is 
to be found largely by looking outside 


the law to the practices already developed | 


by business men for settling with their 
debtors.” Well organized adjustment bu- 
reaus in industry, according to the speaker, 


, are able to persuade debtors to turn over 


their assets for liquidation out of court, 
or to make substantial settlements, or to 
submit themselves to supervisory control, 


at a time when these debtors are still | 


three-fourths solvent. Moreover, numer- 
ous retail credit bureaus are able to per- 
suade insolvent wage eargers to amortize 
their debts out of earnings. 

“The law should offer these debtors,” 
Mr. Garrison contended, “methods of ad- 
justing their debts comparable to the 
present out-of-court methods, but with- 
out the stigma of bankruptcy, without 
adjudging or calling these debtors bank- 
rupts, and without subjecting them to the 
rigorous examinations which we have pro- 
posed for bankrupts.” 


Bank Superintendent 
Of New York Indicted 


A. Broderick Denies 
Charges of Conspiracy 


Joseph 


NEw York, Oct. 19 

In reply to an indictment charging him 
with neglect of duty as an official and 
comspiracy in the failure of the Bank of 
United States, last December, the State 
Superintendent of Banks, Joseph A. Brod- 
erick, stated today he was prepared to 
meet any charges made against him. 

The indictment against Mr. Broderick 
also brought misdemeanor charges against 
28 directors of the defunct institution. As- 
sistant District Attorney Harold W. Hast- 
ings, in charge of the Bureau of Indict- 
ments, drew up the charges and presented 
them to the grand jury, which adjourned 
until Novy, 23. 

“I am at a loss to understand what 
kind of exigency could have inspired this 
indictment,” Mr. Broderick said. 

“A charge that I conspired with any one 
to misuse the powers of my office, or that 
I was guil’y of culpability in the admin- 
istration of the banking department, will 
not be seriously accepted by anyone who 
knows what I have done and what I have 
tried to do. I am prepared to meet any 
charges that are made against me. I 
know I have conducted the affairs of the 
banking department in a manner that 
permits of no justifiable criticism. I have 
toiled patiently, conscientiously and un- 
selfishly with its problems and I am pre- 
pared to justify my conduct. The con- 


sciousness of this fact is not affected by | 
Further | 
comment on the charges is unnecessary.” | 


the finding of this indictment. 


A committee of State bank examiners, 
headed by F. G. Crane as chairman, an- 
nounced that it had sent the following 
letter to Gov. Roosevelt Oct. 19: 

“We, a committee of State bank ex- 
aminers, desire to express to you at this 
time our strong belief in the honesty and 
integrity of Joseph A. Broderick, Super- 
intendent of Banks of the State of New 
York.” 


Albany, N. Y., Oct. 19. 


Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt stated orally 
Oct. 19 that he will not request the resig- 
nation of the State Superintendent of 
Banks, Joseph A. Broderick, because the 
latter was indicted in connection with the 
failure of 
When asked if a resignation would be re- 
quest®d, the Governor said, “Certainly 
not. I have every confidence in his com- 
plete integrity.” 


Richmond Reserve Bank 
Has Highest Discount Rate 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond has established a rediscount rate of 
4 per cent, the highest rate operative in 
the Federal Reserve System at the present 
time, according to an announcement Oct 
19 by the Federal Reserve Board. No 
other bank in the System has a rate 
higher than 3’ per cent. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

The Federal Reserve 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond has established a rediscount rate of 


4 per cent on all classes of paper of all; 


maturities, effective Oct. 20, 1931. 


‘Cheese-selling Machine’ 


jon the market in Australia. 


the Bank of United States. | 


Board announces 


A “cheese-selling machine’ may be put 
It protects 


the cheese in a glass case and is designed 
to cut exac.ly the quantity desired. Case 


(Department of Commerce.) 
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Chicago St.L. 
2,944 614 


Minn, 
361 


Kan. C, 
608 
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338 


226 
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2,066 299 
i 90 
248 
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241 
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43 
8 
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986 
1,080 
878 
502 
376 
239 
43 
1,643 
1,123 
12 
211 
363 
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130 
140 
50 
15 
410 
196 
6 
111 
159 
12 


59 
76 
24 
5 
204 
143 
2 
50 
70 
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57 
95 
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cheese in standardized blocks will be used. | 


1,869 
1,148 
304 
844 | 








As of Oct. 19 
New York, Oct. 19.—The Federal Reserve | 
Bank of New York today certified to the | 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: } 
In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for | 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown beiow: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgeria (lev) ..... 
Czechoslavakia (krone) 
Denmark( krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) ... 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland 
Yugoslavia 
Hong 
China 


13.8583 
14.0388 
7106 
2.9623 
22.0218 
388.9404 
2.1431 
3.9390 
23.3473 
1.2910 
17.4891 
5.1791 
40.5936 
22.0205 
11.1937 
3.8550 
5962 
8.9690 
23.3382 
19.6313 
1.7788 
5.3035 












(franc) 
(dinar) 
Kong (dollar) ...... 
(Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexica dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
BOG (TUPCE) 2. ccccccres 
Japan (yen) vad 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) sales 
Argentine (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) + 
Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar Silver ; 





32.5520 

3.5000 
23.2916 
23.4666 
49.3185 
45.0000 
89.1470 
99.9906 
36.1866 
53.2178 

5.8937 
12.0750 
31.1000 
96.5700 
30.2500 


Facilities for Credit 


To Cattle Industry | 
Will Be Increased 


Additions Are Expected to) 
Bring Resources of the 


Livestock Corporations to 
Total of 25 Millions 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
imately $9,900,000. 
will be increased by several million dollars 
within the next month or two, as the 
managers of the credit corporations have 


informed us recently that they are liter- 
ally “swamped” with applications for 
loans. 

A stockman desiring a feeding or pasture 
loan first makes application to a member 
Sales agency of the National Livestock 
Marketing Association. The 
furnishes with his application a financial 
statement. This application, with the 
accompanying financial statement, is first 
checked by the Marketing Association and 
then is sent to the Regional Credit Cor- 
poration where it is passed upon. 

If the loan is approved, the feed and 
livestock are inspected and appraised by 
competent inspectors who have been ap- 
proved by Intermediate Credit Banks. The 
stocker and feeder buyers of the Asso- 
ciation usually act as the inspector. The 
applicant gives a chattel mortgage on both 
livestock and feed and executes a note to 


the Credit Corporation which is endorsed; 


by the Marketing Association originating 
the loan. This is for the further protec- 
tion of the Credit Gorporation. 

The Credit Corporation discounts the 
note with the Intermediate Credit Bank 
and the proceeds are placed to the credit 
of the Credit Corporation and thus the 
money is made available to the stock men 
for the purchase of his livestock or, if he 
already owns his livestock, these funds 
can be used to purchase feed. 

In most cases the livestock to be fed 
or pastured is purchased by experienced 
stocker and feeder buyers of the market- 
ing association. Loans are made for a 
period of nine months but may be ex- 
tended in certain cases. 

The National Feeder and Finance Cor- 
poration, in addition to rendering the 
financing services receives orders from 
member agencies of the National Mar- 
keting Association to purchase stocker and 
feeder cattle and sheep. These purchase 
orders are then placed with the mar- 
keting agencies operating in the range 
States who fill these orders and ship the 
stock direct to the livestock feeder. 


Status of National Banks 
Shown in Weekly Report 


Changes in the status of national banks 
during the week ended Oct. 17 were an- 


nounced Oct. 19 by the Comptroller of the 
Currency as follows: 


Voluntary Liquidations: 

The Potters National Bank, East 
| Ohio, capital, $400,000; effective 
Liquidating Committee, W. E. Wells, 
W. Thompson and R. L. Cawood, 
liquidating bank. Absorbed by The Dollar 
Savings Bank Company of East Liverpool 
which changed its title to The Potters Bank 
& Trust Company. ‘ 

The Old First National 
Vernon, Ind., capital, $100,000; effective Sept 
21. Liquidating Agent, Ambrose W. Harbert 
Absorbed by The Peoples Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 

The Labor National Bank of 
N. J capital, $400,000; effective 
Liquidating Committee, Joseph 
Charles J. Jennings and John J. 
of the liquidating bank. Absorbed by 


Liverpool, 
Oct. 10 
Malcolm 
care of the 


Bank of Mount 


Jersey City 
Sept. 18 


F. Hurley 


Jersey City 

Piketon National Bank, Piketon, Ohio, capi- 
tal, $25,000; effective Sept. 21 Liquidating 
Agent, G. W. Rittenour, Piketon, Ohio. Ab- 
sorbed by The First National Bank 
Waverly, Ohio. 

The Tennessee National Bank 
City, Tenn., capital, $200,000; 
29. __Liguidating Agent, A. B. Crouch. 


of Johnson 


Ab- 
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tomers than ever befo 
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This amount probably | 


| Copper, 


applicant, 


Hurley, care 
New 
Jersey Title Guarantee & Trust Company of 


of 


effective Sept. 





Bankruptcy Act [FOREIGN Fecha Check Payments Rise 
Is Failure, Says 





Wholesale Prices Unchanged, According to 
Domestic Business Review | 





Business conditions for the week ended | 
Oct. 10 indicate that bank debits, outside 
New York City, increased for the second 
consecutive week, reaching the largest to- 
tal since the opening week of July, ac- 
cording to the weekly survey of domestic | 
business conditions just issued by the De- 
pariment of Commerce, which follows in 
full text: 


The total for the week has only been 
exceeded five times during the present 
year. Bank debits, however, are still 10.6 
per cent under the same week last year. 
Loans and discounts of Federal reserve 
member banks showed a slight decline 
from the previous period and were much 
lower than a year ago. Interest rates for 
call money remained the same as for 
the previous 20 weeks, the average for the 
week being considerably under that pre- 
vailing during the same week last year. 
Time money rates increased to the highest 
level since the opening weeks of Jan- 
ucry, but were still under last year. 
Average prices of representative stocks 
increased slightly after an almost con- 
tinuous drop extending over a period of 
about seven weeks. The stock index of 
93.4 for the week ending Oct. 10. com- 
pared with 92.3 for the week previous, 
and 178.2 for the same week last year. 
The average price of 40 leading bonds 
continued the decline which has been un- 
der way since the second week in July, 
reaching the lowest quotation for the year. 


WEEKLY 
(Weeks Ended Saturday, Weekly Average 1923-25 
Oct. 
10 
1931 
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Composite Index—New York Times 
Composite Index—Business Week 
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Business failures, as reported by R. G.| 
Dun & Company, decreased in number 
from the week previous, but were still 
9.6 per cent over last year. 

Wholesale prices, as indicated by the} 
composite index of 120 leading commodi- | 
ties, was the same as for the week pre- 
vious, or at the low point for the year. 


STATE BANKING 





in Week; Nebraska Cost 
Loans and Discounts Decrease | Of Government: 


Per. Capita Payments Are 
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— 
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ee 


Shows Increase 


$1.60 More in Fiscal- Year 
Ended June 30 Than Dur- 
ing Preceding 12 Months 


Per capita payments for operating and 


Prices of agricultural products increased | Maintaining the general departments of 
slightly for the first time in many weeks,| the State government of Nebraska aver+ 
but were still 36 per cent under the cor- | 48ed $1.60 more in the fiscal year ended 


responding week last year. 


Prices of non-| June 30, 1930, than during the 1929 fiscal 


agricultural products declined from the | Period, the Census Bureau recently an- 


week previous and Were 13 per cent under | 
last year. The price of cotton middling 
increased slightly from the _ preceding 
week, while the price of electrolytic cop- 
per remained at the same. level as for 
the previous week. The composite iron 
and steel price for the week declined to 
the lowest level of th. year, and was 4.7 
per cent under last year. 

For the week ended Oct. 3, increases 
the previous week in bi- 
tuminous coal production, cattle receipts, 
cotton receipts, freight car loadings, hog 
receipts, and steel ingot production, while 
declines were recorded in electric current 
production, lumber production, petroleum 
production and wheat receipts. For the 
same period the New York Times Com- 
posite Index of general business activity 
showed an increase of 0.7 points, while 
the Business Week Composite Index de- 
creased 0.6 points 
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Contract Awards for Public Works 
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road improvement, $36,222; Glen Rock, grad- 
ing. paving. sewer, water and gas main work, 
3.265; Hunterdon County, Spring Mills Road, 
$40,000; Nutley, widening Weston Street and 
Hawthorne Avenue, $4,015; Woodbine, water 
treatment system $1,050; Franklin 
Franklin Park School, $24,661; Glen 
ner, school, $32.969; Hunterdon County 
stead Street Bridge, $35,000, Milford Road, 
$15,000, widening Milford Road, $8,000, Dur- 
ham Corner Bridge, $4.500, one-room school, 
$5,000; Mercer County, Bear Tavern Road, $60,- 
000, Jacob’s Creck Road, $40,000, Mercers- 
ville Road Bridge, $5,000, Bear ‘Tavern Road 
Bridge, $1,500, Pretty Brook Road Bridge, $3.- 
000 and $1,200, extending Olden Avenue Bridge, 
$5,000, Windsor-Sharon Road Bridge, $1,500; 
Middlebush, Pine Grove Manor School, $70,- 
448; Summit, paving, excavation, grading and 
drainage work, $41,889; West Milford, bridge 
{over Ringwood Avenue, $25,000; Dunellen, pav- 
ing. $3,690; Irvington storm and sanitary 
sewers, $973; Jersey City, nurses’ home, $58.,- 
741; City of Linden, paving, curb and gut- 
ter work, $2,412; Little Falls, station water 
piping and accessories, $82,200, pumping sta- 
tion, $10,000, grade school, $5,595; Livings- 
ton, water mains, $1,400; Oakland, garage and 
office, $2,000; Paterson, stadium and athletic 
field, $145.465; Plainfield, paving, $8,686, sani- 
tary sewer, $5,817, paving, $12,746; Totowa, 
grading and sodding, $835; Bayonne, paving 
$5,740; Ocean City, bulkhead, $2,556; Union 
City, elementary school, $571,777. 


New York 


New York: Baldwin, paving. $53,945; Green- 
field and Woodmere, paving, $12,137; Loudon- 
ville, keepers’ residence at reservoir, $8.418; 
Oneida, aerating plant for water system, $10.- 
884; Pine Aire Station, hospital buildings 
$2,110,527; Queens, regulating, grading, curb- 
ing and paving sidewalks, $60,593; Queens Vil- 
lage, church and Sunday School, $40,000; 
Troy, paving Winter Street. $4,128; Wood, pay- 
ing Wanser Avenue, $12,616; Alfred, sewer and 
water linéS> $4,189; Babylon, fire and water 
supply system, $60,000, office building, $45,000, 
Greenburgh, paving, $17,000; Haverstraw, de- 
veloping Conklin Avenue, $27,000, repairing 
| fire houses, $3,000, miscellaneous repair work 
$2,500; Hémpstead water supply, $85,000 
walks and boardwalk, $25,000, landscaping 
$45,000, bulkheading and docks, $40,000, shel- 
ter and comfort station, $40,000, bus and com- 
fort station and refreshment stand, $120,000; 


Gard- 
Hal- 


sorbed by The Unaka & City National 
of Johnson City 

The First National Bank of Chardon 
capital, $100,000; effective Sept. 21 
ing Agent, C. R. Truman, Chardon 
Succeeded by The Central 
Chardon 

The First National Bank 
capital, $50,000; effective Sept. 


Ohio 


of Elloree, 8. C 


30 


lina State Bank, Charleston, 8. C. 
The Pearsall National Bank, Pearsall 
capital, $75,000; effective Oct. 6 


Tex 


THE real test of the demand for and the de- 
sirability of an article or a service does not 
come in good times, when people spend readily 
for objects of little or doubtful value. 


The test comes in hard times when people are 
forced to discriminate. 


f depression the number 


of electric customers served by the West Penn 


h controls the electric 


properties of the American Water Works and 
Electric Company, has steadily increased. 
Today these companies are serving more cus- 


re in their history. 


| AMERICAN 
WATER WORKS AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


PORATED 


New York 


Park, | 


Bank | 


Liquidat- | 
ing Agent and absorbed by The South Caro-| 


Liquidating | 
Agent, The Pearsall Nationa! Bank in Pearsall. | 


Islip, fire and water supply 
roads, $30,000; Kingston, nurses’ 
894; Nassau, parkway, $780,000, landscaping, 
$100,000; Riverhead, fire and water supply 
sysiem, $40,000; Smithtown, water supply sys- 
tem, $72,000; Springville, animal house and 
laboratory, $22,567; Suffolk, parkway, $710,000, 
parkway, $1,180,000; Valhalla, paving. $58,000; 
Wellsville, improvements, $26,000, storm sew- 
ers, $12,100, curbs and gutters, $4,500; Port 
Chester, paving, $3,098; Long Island City, 
roads, $76,944; Fort Madison, motion picture 
theater, $20,000; Mitchel Field, sewer and 
water lines, $20,794; Olean, club house and 
lodge, $25,000; Poughkeepsie, garage, $3,100; 
Riverhead, gidewalks, $252; Rochester, paving 
$3.910. paving Lenox Street, $6,959; Walkill 
war memorial, $633 


Ohio 


Ohio: Carroll County, slagging roads, $10.- 
350; Coshocton County, surfacing work, $4,563 
Erie County, grading, draining and paving 
work, $20,800; Fairfleld, airplane hangar, $128,- 
050; Lorain County, paving, grading and drain- 
ing work, $17,948; Allen and Putnam Coun- 
ties, ditch, $1,825; Anderson Township, re- 
surfacing May Cliff and Conway Roads, $2,000; 
Bucyrus, sewer reconstruction, $2.200, sani- 
tary sewer, $736; Butler County, grading and 
ditching Law Road, $2,557; Cleveland, pav- 
ing Harvard Road, $72,500; East Cleveland, 
widening and paving work. $2,082; Hamilton 
County. sewer in District 4. $4.991. box cul- 
vert, $3,721, surfacing Guerley Road, $6,155, 
culvert extension, $465; Hardin County, erect- 
ing bridge over Newcomer Ditch, £1,625; Lick- 
ing County, water lines, $8,500, graveling and 
stoning roads, $1,992; Lorain resurfacing 
work, $6,254; Madison County, graveling Road 
No, 28, $2,295, bridge, $1,059; Mogadore Vil- 
lage, widening and resurfacing work, $9.478; 
Ross County Stoney Creek Bridge, $7,652; 
Shaker Heights, repairing eight streets, $28,950; 
Shelby County, stoning Amsterdam’ Road 
$795; Troy, installing sanitary sewer, $1,412 
University Heights, sidewalks, $256; Upper 
Arlington, paving alley, $3,357; Washington 
Township, surfacing Colver Ridge Road, §2,- 
953; Wren, municipal building, $5,414 


$27,000 
home, §$18.- 


system 


(Summaries of conditions in other® 
States will be printed in the issue of 
Oct. 21.) 


nounced. The per capita payment in 1930 
was $10.86, as compared to $9.26 in 1929, 
it is pointed out. 

About two-thirds of the increase shown 
for 1930, however, is said to be due in- 
creased payments for operation and main- 
tenance of highways. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Bureau of the Census announces a 
summary of the financial statistics of. the 
State of Nebraska for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1930. The per capita figures for 
1930 are based on an estimated population 
of 1,376,000. These statistics were compiled 
by Mr. Donald Smith. 


Expenditures 


The payments for operation and mainte- 
nance of the general departments of Ne- 
braska amounted to $14,947,345, or $10.86 
per capita. This includes $1,323,865, ap- 
portionments for education to the minor 
civil divisions of the State. In 1929 the 
per capita for operation and mainte- 
nance of general departments was $9.26, 
and in 1917, $3.86. About two-thirds of 
the increase shown for 1930 was due to in- 
creased payments for oper&tion and main- 
tenance of highways. The interest on debt 
in 1930 amounted to $14,177, and outlays 
for perntanent improvements, $7,655,545. 
The total payments, therefore, for opera- 
tion and maintenance of general depart- 
ments, interest and outlays were $22,617,- 
067. The totals include all payments for 
the year, whether made from current 
revenues or from the proceeds of bond 
issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $10,417,241 was for highways, $4,- 
169,046 being for maintenance and $6,- 
248,195 for construction. 


Revenues 


The total revenue receipts were $22,853,- 
434, or $16.61 per capita. This was $7,- 


95.3 | 896,912 more than the total payments of 


the year, exclusive of the payments for 
permanent improvements, and $241,367 
more than the total payments including 
those for permanent improvements. This 
excess of revenue receipts is reflected inh 
purchase of investments and in increased 
cash balances, not shown in jhis summary. 
Property and special taxes represented 33.6 
per cent of the total revenue for 1930, 39.7 
per cent for 1929, and 60 per cent for 191%. 
The increase in the amount of property 
and special taxes collected was 137.6 pér 
cent from 1917 to 1930, but there was a 
decrease of 3.1 per cent from 1929 to 1930, 
The per capita property and special taxes 
were $5.59 in 1930, $5.79 in 1929, and $2.55 
in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments. or 
compensation for services rendered | by 
State officials, represented 11.1 per cent of 
the total revenue for 1930, 10.7 per cent for 
1929, and 14 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 38.7 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1930, 35 per cent for 1929, and 6.8 per 
cent for 1917. 
| Receipts from business licenses consist 
| chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies and of 
sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly taxes 
on motor vehicles and amounts paid for 
;/ hunting and fishing privileges. The sales 
tax on gasoline amounted to $6,467,930 in 
1930 and $4,720,965 in 1929, an increase of 
37 per cent. 

Indebtedness 


The total funded or fixed debt 
standing June 30, 1930, was $237,500 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $237,500, 
or $0.17 per capita. This was debt incurred 
for the State Fair. In 1929 and 1917 the 
State of Nebraska had no debt other than 
outstanding warrants. 
| The assessed valuation of property in 
Nebraska subject to ad valorem taxation 
was $3,486,532,466; the amount of State 
| taxes levied was $7,976,000; and the per 
capita levy, $5.80. In 1929 the per capita 
levy was $4.83, and in 1917, $3.51. 


out- 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Nebraska: George W. Woods. Commissioner 
of Banks, has announced: Upland Banking 
Company, Upland, Peoples Bank, Upiand Bank 
of Campbell, Campbell. Farmers State Bank, 
Wallace, and North Loup State Bank, North 
Loup, closed 

Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Commissioner of 
Banks, has announced: State Bank of Bethel, 
Bethel, clored 

New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superine 
,tendent of Banks, has announced: Spring- 
‘water State Bank, Springwater, closed . 
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Céordination of Public Health 


Research and Administration + 


Complete Cooperation between Laborato- 
ries and Practicing Physicians and Health 
Officials Urged by State Bacteriologist 


By DR. HOWARD J. SHAUGHNESSY 


State Bacteriologist, State of Illinois 


HAT laboratory facilities maintained at 
T public expense are necessary for the 

working out of a successful public health 
program in a modern State, I think no one 
will deny. Too often, however, after the 
laboratories have been established, further 
serious attention has not been given to their 
aims, possibilities and problems. 


It seems to me that it should be axiomatic 
that no State laboratory can fulfill its full 
capabilities until its relations with the health 
officers and the practicing physician have 
been adjusted to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 

+ + 

What should the local -health officer ex- 
pect of the State laboratory? First, we 
might mention one or two matters in which 
he should not be disappointed if a State 
laboratory does not accomplish everything he 
wishes. A centralized State laboratory can 
not be as valuable to a local health officer 
as a near-by local laboratory. 


That should be self-evident, yet we often 
receive complaints that it has taken three 
days to receive a report on a quarantine 
release specimen. When it is pointed out 
that the specimen was in transit one day, 
the laboratory examination required, another 
day in order to allow time for the bacteria 
to grow, and still a third day was taken up 
by the transmissal of the report, the almost 
unanimous reply is “there should be a branch 
laboratory in or near our city.” That would 
certainly help to solve that sort of problem 
but is it desirable for other reasons? In 
Illinois we have a central laboratory at 
Springfield, a northern branch laboratory at 
Chicago and a southern branch at Carbon- 
dale. In addition, there are several part- 
time laboratories for diagnosis of diphtheria 
only. .We feel that we have about reached 
the limit in establishing branch laboratories 
unless the people of the State wish to turn 
more activities over to the State govern- 
ment. 

It is well known that many young well 
trained graduates of our best schools of 
medicine would be glad to locate in rural 
areas or the smaller cities but will not do 
so because they have been trained to use 
laboratory findings and no local laboratories 
are available. It is obvious, therefore, that 
good local laboratory facilities would be de- 
sirable from the sisndpoint of hoth the 
health officer and the physician. Private en- 
terprise might possibly care for the needs 
of the latter. It is my studied opinion, how- 
ever, that purely public health examinations 
should be made by a laboratory operating 
under public auspices. 

I believe that the solution of this problem 
is the establishment of strong county or dis- 
trict public health laboratories, supported by 
local funds in so far as possible. This is the 
method utilized in New York State with the 
results that about 3,000,000 specimens are 
examined annually in that State by all 
laboratories, public and private. In Illinois, 
with three-fourths the population of New 
York, the total under our system will prob- 
ably not exceed 500,000 specimens annually. If 
numbers of specimens examined are a crite- 
rion of the value of the work, Illinois and 
probably most other States are not fully ex- 
ploiting the laboratory. 


+ + 


What then should the health officer expect 
of a State laboratory? More than he is get- 
ting at present, I think. Health officers have 
become accustomed to having the laboratory 
examine specimens for diagnosis, control of 
contacts and carriers and for release of the 
communicable diseases from quarantine. 
They have also grown to expect laboratory 
tests of milk, water and certain foods. Many 
other functions can be carried on, provided, 
of course, it is the will of the public who are, 
after all is said, the directors of our labora- 
tories. For example, there is a whole field of 
laboratory aid in the diagnosis of the non- 
communicable diseases. Public health 
workers preach early diagnosis as the best 
method for controlling cancer but have in 
many cases failed to make it possible for the 
patient to have histopathologic examinations 
made of suspected material removed at 
biopsy. I receive many letters from physi- 
cians stating that if the State laboratory 


License as Check 
on Insurance 
Solicitors 


By 
Hfenry W. Hanson 
Superintendent of Insur- 
State of Illinois 


a es) 


ance, 


TOTAL of 99,800 licenses were issued to 
A insurance agents by the Division of In- 

surance of the State of Illinois during 
the year cnding June 30, 1931. These li- 
censes were granted for solicitation in the 
following forms of insurance: Fire, 54,000; 
life, 25.500; casualty and surety, 19,700; as- 
sessment, 600. 

The licensing of agents is of distinct bene- 
fit to everyone concerned. To the insurance 
company it means that its representatives 
are high caliber men who are able to meet 
the State license requirements. To the pub- 
lic it is a guarantee of fair dealing, since 
the State maintains constant supervision over 
those who are licensed. 

As licenses are issued yearly, a continuous 
check is kept upon all solicitors in the State. 
Licenses of untrustworthy agents are sum- 
marily revoked, so that the public is given 
added protection against dishonest men in 
this field. Not only must a man prove his 
worth before he can be licensed, he must also 
adhere to upright business practices, if he is 
to retain his certificates to solicit insurance 
business. 

Apart from the benefits of the licensing 
system to the insurance business and to the 
public, it is a source of revenue to the State. 
During the year ending June 30, the Divi- 
sion of Insurance collected $199,648 for agents’ 
licenses. . 


does not make this type of examination, it 
will not be made because the patient is un- 
able to pay for private laboratory tests. We 
do\ not in Illinois have the facilities for this 
kind of analysis, however, and their appeal 
must be denied. 

Similarly, the laboratory could be used in 
aiding the prevention of deaths from diabetes 
and eclampsia through urine and blood 
chemistry tests. Of course this sort of work 
is being done in some few States, Indiana 
among them, I understand. As I said earlier, 
these services should be rendered only as the 
people of the State desire them. Some 
thought should be given by health officers, 
however, to whether these are activities 
which are in line with a program of preven- 
tive medicine. 

Another whole field in which the services 
of a State laboratory are just beginning to 
be used are in the field of industrial hygiene. 
In Illinois we have been offering during the 
past few months, aid in the determination of 
how much lead is being absorbed by workers 
exposed to that hazard. This is not a diag- 
nosis of lead poisoning but a study of the 
rate of absorption of lead by’ individual 
workers. Through study of a given person 
over a‘period of weeks or months it is pos- 
sible to say whether he is in danger of con- 
tracting actual clinical lead poisoning or not. 
If he is, he can be moved to another job in 
the industry and be deleaded under medical 
supervision. We feel that this is a truly pre- 
ventive type of service and the need for this 
work is shown by the fact that over 500 tests 
of this sort were made in the first six months 
of its trial, 

+ a 


Now, I understand the Connecticut Health 
Department has available two men in the 
laboratory who can make determinations of 
the dust count or gaseous content of the air 
in suspected areas of manufacturing plants. 
It is then possible to say “You have enough 
lead dust here to poison the average worker 
in three months. If you haven't already had 
some cases of lead poisoning you are just 
lucky. If you don’t want to have to pay 
compensation on some cases in the future, 
you had better remedy the present condi- 
tions.” I am informed that during the past 
three years under this plan no manufacturer 
has failed to rectify dangerous conditions 
when they have been called to his attention. 
It should be emphasized that this is a purely 
advisory service. 

Another whole field of work which can be 
carried on to a large extent by a State labora- 
tory with the aid of other divisions of the 
health department is the collection and dis- 
tribution of convalescent serum for prevent- 
ing and treating poliomyelitis, measles and 
possibly other diseases. Whatever the objec- 
tions to manufacture and distribution of 
other biologic preparations by official health 
departments, it must be granted that only a 
noncommercial organization can take charge 
of the program of furnishing convalescent 
serum. 


The relations between the practicing physi- 
cian and a State laboratory are somewhat 
more difficult to establish for the very simple 
reason that there are more practitioners than 
health officers. Perhaps at the root of the 
difficulty is the failure on the part of medi- 
cal societies to decide and express their views 
on what is desired from a public health 
laboratory. It seems to me that the question 
of so-called State medicine enters here. From 
the academic standpoint, the majority of 
physicians are opposed to State medicine. 
Practically, however, they are often willing 
and even anxious to have a State laboratory 
perform every type of diagnostic examina- 
tion and to have it prepare and distribute 
not only prophylatic substances but also 
agencies for treatment of disease. This con.- 
flict between ideal and reality is shown best 
by the following incident: 


+ + 


Some time ago a practicing physician came 
into the laboratory with a specimen of spinal 
fluid to be examined. There was a possibil- 
ity that the patient was suffering from poli- 
omyelitis and it was natural that we should 
start discussing that disease. The physician 
in question said, “I understand that some 
communities are making convalescent serum 
available for treating and preventing this 
disease.” Of course, I was somewhat sur- 
prised to learn that he knew nothing about 
our own efforts but simply told him that we 
were doing that very thing ourselves. He 
was glad to know about it and said “Well, 
I hate to see you do this because I believe 
that it is State medicine but I am certainly 
glad to know that I can get serum when I 
want it.” 

However, it seems that the medical profes- 
sion should decide whether this is, in their 
estimation a legitimate field for the public 
health laboratory. Similarily, is the early 
diagnosis of cancer or blood ¢hemistry a 
function of the State supported laboratory? 
Why not determine on either a policy of 
Support of these activities or condemnation 
—nhot as at present a selfish policy of taking 
everything which can be obtained for noth- 
ing and then criticizing the giver of these 
services. 

Another great difficulty we find in Illinois 
is the ignorance of the average practitioner 
in regard to what the laboratory can do for 
him. He either expects too little, which 
means he does not utilize the laboratory or 
feels that its services are worthless because 
they are free, or he expects too much. He 
expects us to diagnose his case from the 
distance. 

+ o 


Finally, both physicians and health officers 
should expect the laboratory to carry on a 
considerable amount of research for two rea- 
sons. First, there is a definite field of re- 
search in public health which is not being 
filled by other research agencies, For ex- 
ample, there are at present many practical 
problems in the control of infantile paralysis 
which ought to be solved at once. The uni- 
versities and endowed institutions are work- 
ing on many phases of these problems but 
they are naturally not particularly interested 
in how soon after an attack of poliomyelitis 
a person‘s blood shows neutralizing powers or 
how long convalescent serum retains its 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


REGULATION OF TRANSPORT 
OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Shipping Facilities and Rates by Rail and Water under 
Control of Interstate Commerce Commission 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with dairy and poultry products. 


By ERNEST:I. LEWIS 


Commissioner, Interstate Commerce Commission 


UTTER, eggs, cheese and dressed 
poultry, commonly known as dairy 
products, and live poultry move in 
substantial volume, in carloads, and are 
an important source of revenue to the 
railroads. 
+ + 

The first group of products move in 
refrigerator cars in trains of perishable 
freight. Live poultry moves in specially 
constructed cars owned by private car 
lines, separate charges for the use of 
which are paid by the shipper and for 
which the railroads pay the>car compa- 
nies an allowance on a mileage basis for 
both the loaded and empty movement of 
the cars. 

In 1930 all Class I railroads originated 
approximately 124,000 carloads of butter, 
eggs and dressed poultry, yielding over 
$35,000,000 in revenue, 17,000 carloads of 
cheese, yielding over $3,000,000 in reve- 
nue, and over 14,000 carloads of live 
poultry, yielding over $4,000,000 in reve- 
nue. The major portion of the trans- 
portation of dairy products and of live 
poultry moves from western trunk line 
to Chicago and from that territory and 
central territory to the large eastern 
markets. Prior to 1929, within western 
classification territory (generally west of 
Chicago and the Mississippi River) and 
within official classification territory 
(east of Chicago and the Mississippi 
River and west of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers) and between these territories 
the rate on cheese, generally speaking, 
were on the third-class basis. 


+ + 

In 1929, upon complaints assailing the 
rates on cheese from all points in Wis- 
consin to all destinations throughout the 
United States the Commission in Nord- 
man v. Aberdeen & R. R. R. Co., 153 I. C. 
C. 239, reduced the rating on cheese to 
fourth class, generally speaking. 

In Butter, Eggs, Dairy Products and 


Poultry, 96 I. C. C. 19 (1925), the Com- 
mission prescribed a distance scale of 
rates on butter, eggs and dressed poultry 
and a somewhat higher scale on live 
poultry from points in Arkansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas to defined territories, 
principally to points east of the Missis- 
sippi River. Subsequently in the south- 
western rate revision, Consolidated 
Southwestern cases, 123 I. C. C. 203 
(1927), Commission prescribed 60 per 
cent of first-class on butter, eggs and 
dressed poultry and 65 per cent of first 
class on live poultry. Those rates super- 
seded the rates previously prescribed in 
Butter, Eggs, Dairy Products and Poul- 
try, supra. 
+ + 
N Duluth Chamber of Commerce v. C. 
& N. W. Ry. Co., 156 I. C. C. 156 
(1929), the Commission prescribed dis- 
tance scales of rates on butter, eggs and 
dressed poultry from. points in North 
Dakota, South Dakota and in portions 
of Nebraska and Minnesota to Duluth, 
Minn., which were approximately 85 per 
cent of the third-class rates prescribed 
in the so-called Fargo scale, 98 I. G. C. 
691 (1925). 

In Western Trunk Line Class Rates, 
164 I. C. C. 1 (1930), the Commission 
prescribed on butter, eggs and dfessed 
poultry 60 per cent and on live poultry 
65 per cent of first class where these 
commodities now move under class rates. 
There is now pending before the Com- 
mission a complaint in which the hear- 
ing has not been completed bringing into 
issue the rates on butter, eggs, dressed 
poultry and live poultry within western 
trunk line territory, in official classifica- 
tion territory and between these terri- 
tories. The prescription of reasonable 
maximum class rates on these commodi- 
ties in Western Trunk Line Class Rates 
was without prejudice to findings which 
may be made in the complaint now 
pending. 


The next of this series of articles on “Dairy and Poultry Products,” to 
appear in the issue af Oct. 21, will deal with the relationship of the Federal 
Trade Commission to dairy and poultry products. 


Ambulance Service for Highways 


Preventable Fatalities from Traffic Accidents 


By VICTOR W. KILLICK 


Statistician, Highway Patrol, State of Oregon 


RECENT research survey made by the 

Bureau of Research, Statistics and 

Traffic Safety of the California Highway 
Patrol has revealed some startling facts. 

Officers of the Highway Patrol reported 
that in their opinion at least 15 motor 
vehicle deaths were due to their inability to 
get adequate ambulance service and medical 
attention in time, during the year 1930. 

The survey further reveals that at least 
eight counties in the beate of California have 
no ambulance service whatever within their 
confines, while four large counties compris- 
ing extensive areas had but one ampulance 
each. 

The revelation was made that in 25 calls 
for ambulance service during 1930, it re- 
quired over 30 minutes of time before an 
ambulance arrived at the scene of the acci- 
dent. In one of these cases the time was five 
hours; in two cases three hours; in one case 
two hours and in one case an hour and a 
half. 

It was pointed out in the report that the 
difficulty with the ambulance service ob- 
tained in the more remote counties of the 
State. It particularly occurs in those coun- 
ties having great area and sparse popula- 
tion. It is in these regions where marked 
increases in motor vehicle deaths are now 
occurring. The unpatroled highways in such 
counties are showing increasingly large num- 
bers of deaths. 

In one of the large counties of California, 
it is reported that from 150 to 200 miles must 
be traversed by the nearest ambulance to 
the scene of frequently reoccurring accidents. 

One extremely unfortunate condition exist- 
ing is due to the economic situation. Many 
owners of private ambulances hesitate to 
answer calls for their service, unless as- 
sured of expenses, ‘The report recommends 
that this situation might be obviated in parts 
by action of the local county authorities 
agreeing with the owners of private ambu- 
lances to compensate for services rendered in 
long runs. 

The California Highway Patrol is experi- 
menting in a remedy suggested by one of its 
traffic officers. This plan provides that ga- 
rage companies, which employ tow car serv- 
ices, should equip a truck as an improvised 
ambulance. The plan contemplates that such 
an emergency ambulance could proceed with 
the traffic officer to the scene of an accident 
and be there if needed without having to 
be called. The expense of this trip ordinarily 
could be borne by the garage company in 
the same manner which they now charge in 
responding to a ‘call for the removal of a 
wrecked car. 

A rather appalling condition has also been 
exposed regarding the hoSpital service. This 
again is borne out of an economic problem. 
A surprisingly large number of privately op- 
erated hospitals, it was found, positively re- 


power to destroy the virus of the disease, for 
example. The second reason why research is 
desirable is that it makes it possible to ob- 
tain and retain workers who would not be in- 
terested in a position of a routine type. 
Workers interested in investigative work are 
usuallyalthough not always, more alert and 
more accurate routine technicians as well. * 


fused to accept sick and injured persons with- 
out first receiving guarantee of compensa- 
tion. The captains of the California High- 
way Patrol, in many counties of the State, 
reported difficulty in being able to get injured 
people placed in the nearest hospital insti- 
tution. 


Frequently, they find the public hospitals 
so overcrowded that adequate emergency 
service can not be rendered and frequently 
the public hospitals are so remote from the 
scene of the accident that it is impractical 
to try and deliver the patient to them. Case 
after case has been mentioned by Patrol 
captains where they have actually been re- 
fused admission into hospitals, because no 
guarantee ,could be made that the patient 
would compensate the hospital for the serv- 
ices given. 

The officials of the California Highway 
Patrol have taken this survey direct to the 
California Medical Association and have 
turned er the problem to that institution to 
work out among the medical fraternity. The 
Medical Association has taken action and 
will undoubtedly present a plan in the near 
future to relieve this serious situation. 


The research regarding the influence of 
the inadequate handling of injured motor- 
ists upon the death rate is being continued. 
A great deal of difficulty is being experi- 
enced in California on the part of traffic 
officers who are required to remove injured 
motorists whose cars have gone over a bank 
in the mountains and dropped into a gully 
or ravine. It is contemplated that simple, 
collapsible Army cots may be provided the 
officers so that they can carry such an in- 
jured person out of the gully in a prone 
position. Usually in such cases it is not 
difficult for the officer to command sufficient 
manual help to carry the patient, but if 
the patient has to be moved in a sitting pos- 
ture serious complications of his injuries 
may ensue, 

In this connection a continual study is 
being made to determine as nearly as pos- 
sible how many motorists have had their 
injuries compounded by improper removal 
from the scene of an accident. 

It has been brought to the attention of 

the Patrol that well-meaning motorists very 
often upon seeing a wreck or injured person 
will stop to render aid. Quite often the first 
action of such a motorist is to lift the in- 
jured. party. .It is known that in a number 
of such occurrences that motorists afflicted 
only with slight injuries have had their in- 
juries compounded seriously by such action. 
In some of the remote sections of the State, 
seriously injured parties have been picked 
up and placed in a sitting posture in the 
rear seat of a passenger car and so removed 
to the hospital. That, this assistance, has 
been directly a cause of death is undoubted 
in some cases. 
It is the belief of the officials of the Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol that the situation 
presented in this survey is very important 
and growing in importance daily. Any im- 
provements which can be developed to facili- 
tate the removal of injured motorists from 
the scene of an accident will undoubtedly 
have a very marked bearing upon the reduc- 
tion of the death rate. 


JAMES BUCHANAN 


President of the United States 1857-1861 


“Our Government is a stake of such inestimable 
value as to demand our constant and watchful vig- 
ilance for its preservation.” 
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Responsibility of Society 


for Prevalence of Crime a 


Conditions Ascribed to Failure of Church, 
Home and Agencies of State to Function 
Properly for Prevention and Correction 


By DR. ELLEN C. POTTER 


Director, Division of Medicine, Department of Institutions and Agences, 
State of New Jersey 


ITH the exception of the economic de- 

pression there is no problem before the 

American people today demanding more 
earnest attention and speedy solution than 
is the problem of crime, its control and pre- 
vention. 

For a generation and more, sporadic and 
more or less—chiefly less—coordinated effort 
has been directed toward an understanding 
of the situation and the development of a 
remedy or remedies to improve the conditions. 

These efforts to understand and to cor- 
rect had their origin in large part among the 
penologists, and because so many of them 
were from outside the ranks of the law the 
judiciary, ‘and the penal and correctional ad- 
ministrative system; and because until re- 
cently none of them came from the police 
systems —all of which agencies dealt at frst 
hand with crime—the critical: evaluation of 
the existing conditions by the penologists, and 
their constructive suggestions in various fields 
met with resistance and antagonism not to 
say ridicule. 

+ + 


That we have not arrived at understand- 
ing, that we have not even “held our own” 
in the control of crime and criminals has 
been vividly evidenced by the spectacle of the 
last few years showing the inaptitude of the 
police, the miscarriage of criminal justice in 
many courts, the prostitution of the law to 
purposes of the “public enemy,” for a con- 
sideration; and the upheavals in our penal 
institutions. 

Perhaps never before have so many com- 
petent agencies and individuals been engaged 
in a locally-coordinated effort to find a way 
out as there are today, and we have advanced 
so far that we have abandoned the old prac- 
tice of calling each other names or “the pot 
calling the kettle black”; we agree that we 
are all “poor miserable sinners,” we no longer 
blame only the police, or the lawyers, or the 
judges or the prison administrators for the 
mess we are in but we do blame society as 
a whole for the prevalence of crime as we 
find it today, rich, arrogant, insolent, organ- 
ized, the “public enemy,” pushing with con- 
siderable success the law enforcement battal- 
ions until their backs are against the wall. 

We have arrived in our thinking at the 
point where we can say with conviction that 
society is responsible for the present de- 
plorable conditions. 

Roughly calculated we are aware that the 
public cost of administering criminal justice 
in governmental units, Federal, State and 
inclusive of cities of 25,000 and upwards, is 
in excess of $250,000,000 per year; while pay- 
ment for protection by accredited agents and 
agencies is well over $10,000,000; direct crimes 
against property alone amount to more than 
$47,000,000; insurance against crime calls for 
an expenditure in excess of $106,000.000 an- 
nually. These four items alone run the bill 
well above $500,000,000 while the results ob- 
tained are unsatisfactory. 
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Society, which we charge with being re- 
sponsible for the crime situation, is made up 
of a great variety of units which, if they fail 
in their functioning, increase the incidence 
of crime. These social units are the family, 
the church, the school, the police, prosecution 
and the courts, institutions, probation and 
parole. 

In spite of all that may be said about “rug- 
ged individualism” as the basic foundation 
of our prosperity, the fact remains that the 
individual without a setting in which he acts 
and to which he reacts (and which reacts 
to him) accomplishes nothing. Therefore, as 
a social institution the family is basic to 
the development of all individuals and to all 
society. We, therefore, begin our discussion 
at the root of the problem. ! 

Considering the family as a social unit 
we should be aware that within itself there 
is a dual life existant, acting and reacting 
upon the individuals. who make up that 
family. ; 

Life, on the one hand, concerned with the 
material existence shelter, food, clothing, etc., 
and on the other, life concerned with mental, 
emotional, spiritual existence of those form- 
ing the family unit. The interplay of these 
forces in actual life and living can not be 
separated successfully, but for purposes of 
this article I will discuss the obvious ex- 
ternal factors in family life which may or 
may not make their contribution to crime. 

When we think of “the family” we have in 
mind a more or less idealistic picture with 
father, mother, brothers and sisters; a habi- 
tation which 50 years ago provided not only 
shelter but a great variety of opportunity for 
self expression; food, clothing, warmth and 
a “discipline” inherent in the fact that youth 
still had respect for age and that the pressure 
of community approbation or disapproba- 
tion held one in line. 

»What had the home—the family—to offer 
to the-youth of two generations ago which 
the modern family fails to offer and for lack 
of which perhaps we see the ever-increasing 
number of young criminals, male and female 
coming to our courts? 

First, the family established itself on the 
basis of permanence. Men and women mar- 
ried in the belief that the marriage service 
meant what it said: “Until death do us part.” 
Perhaps there were times when a rather grim 
determination saw it through, but there were 
no quick trips to Reno nor slower ones to 
Paris and in those days of greater self re- 
straint the jangle of parental discord did not 
come to the ears of the child, This made 
for a sense of security on the basis of which 
a normal child has a fair chance of grow- 
ing up a law-abiding citizen. 

Second, because the rural population ex- 
ceded the urban there was more elbow room 
for most children; attics, cellars, yards, fields 
all spread themselves before the youthful ex- 
plorer, giving him an opportunity to express 
himself and to use his imagination without 
conflicting with law. 
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Today, with more than 50 per cent urbani- 
zation, with crowded apartment houses and 
tenements; with the roped-off play street, 
the best that many city children can hope 
for in the way of play space, a very large 
percentage of the youth of today finds itself 
without outlets for self expression and with- 
out material upon which to exercise the nor- 
mal imagination which is every child's law- 


ful heritagé. Because of this lack of mate- 
rial facilities for play there results a sense 
of frustation which is only overcome by overt 
acts which seek to claim rights which have 
been denied, and which all too often result 
in minor violations of the law. 


Third, the speed and the tempo of life 
inside the family has been accelerated dur- 
ing the past 50 years to a degree which is 
beyond belief. This is not the fault of the 
family as such but is the fault of the set- 
ting which has grown up about the family. 
The effort to “keep up with the Joneses,” 
with all that this implies, creates a family 
atmosphere which is unwholesome and out of 
which a stable, steady generation is unlikely 
to develop. 

+ + 


Moreover, this speed of life within and 
without the family circle makes it too easy 
for youth to escape the restraints of home 
and the community which, in the “horse and 
buggy” age, served as a bulwark to conven- 
tional good conduct. 

The boy who can leap into a “Tin Lizzie” 
owned by his gang and in a few hours be 100 
miles away from all personal restraint is 
bound to find himself in conflict with the 
laws of society. 


And so we might go on multiplying evi- 
dence of the fact that the family as such 
has undergone changes in the last 50 years, 
through no fault of its own, which have 
weakened its power as a stabilizing force in 
the lives of the children who are members 
of it. . 

But is the family, as a social unit, re- 
sponsible for this change in its fundamental 
values? Personally, I think not. Rather the 
family is a victim of the .mass pressure of 
society which in its quest for dollars, for 
efficiency and for speed has created an en- 
vironment for the family in which it is al- 
most impossible for it to survive and to re- 
tain its old social values. 

We must agree that if society, through 
the operation of economic and social forces 
which it has generated, has bereft the family 
of certain of its best attributes, then society 
owes it to the family to supplement its pres- 
ent day lacks. Moreover, it owes it to the 
family to attempt to find a solid basis for 
family life which, while it may be different 
from the traditional foundations of a half 
century ago, will meet the needs of the pres- 
ent day. 

_ Adult education; Americanization; voca- 
tional training; vocational guidance: mental 
hygiene and child guidance clinics: recre- 
ational programs and play grounds; juvenile 
courts and probation; domestic relations 
courts; mothers pensions; workmen's com- 
pensation; old-age pensions all make their 
contribution to a better adjustment of family 
life and where available and properly ad- 
ministered help materially to strengthen the 
family and reduce the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency and young adult crime. 

Those who concerned to reduce the inci- 
dence of crime must realize that they must 
participate in the wider social programs in 
the educational, recreational, social insur- 
rg pensions and in the health insurance 
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Our horizon is apt to be too restricted: we 
are concerned for better prison buildings; 
for more effective court procedure; for bet- 
ter probation and parole (and it is obvious 
that all these things are to be desired) but 
unless we lend the weight of our influence 
to the support of social programs designed tec 
strengthen the basic social unit, the familv. 
in its economic and spiritual aspects, we shall 
utterly fail in an attempt to control crime. 
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HERE are some very interesting revela- 
? tions in a study of the comparative rec- 

ord of industrial accidents in Ohio for 
the first seven months of 1931 as compared 
with a corresponding period of last year. 

While nonfatal accidents declined from 
126,210 in the first seven months of 1930 to 
92,058 in the same period of 1931, a decrease 
of 215 per cent, the 695 fatalities in the 
same months of 1930 as compared with 702 
in 1931 indicates an increase of 1 per cent. 
Adding the month of August to the fatality 
record, it is found that this is further in- 
creased, there being 27 more fatalities in the 
first eight months of 1931 than there were 
in the same months of 1930. 

An aualysis of the 1931 figures shows that 
many of the 821 fatalities were due to con- 
ditions over which the safety agencies of in- 
dustrial establishments had little, if any, 
direct control. Of the total, 126 fatalities 
were due to automobiles, 31 to sunstroke, 
29 to heart failure, 16 to firearms, 2 to ani- 
mals, 2 to lightning and 2 to athletics. An 
additional 48 not included in this total were 
charged to cars and engines. 

It is obvious that a large proportion of 
these claims were disapproved as being with- 
out merit, but notwithstanding, they stand 
as a charge against the fatality record of 
Ohio industry in statistical reports. And it 
is a noticeable fact that the increase in the 
number of unwarranted claims filed is de- 
cidedly marked. This is especially true of 
deaths due to automobiles, sunstroke and 
heart failure, a large proportion of which 
occurred when the victims were outside the 
range of industrial activities. It is also a 
striking commentary on the recklessness with 
which firearms are used that 16 fatalities 
are charged to this cause. It indicates, as 
we remember some of the circumstances gath- 
ered from the monthly reports, not only in- 
creased laxity in the caution with which fire- 
arms should be handled, but a lamentable 
and alarming increase in homicidal tend- 


encies. 
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